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[ The late glorious Victory of the Duke of Wellington will be 
a sufficient apology for making Napoleon Bonaparte the 
subject of our Biographical Memoir. His political career 
having terminated, according to his own proclamation, we 
presume a sketch of his Life will be particularly interesting 
to our Readers.| 


THE history of the early lives of great men, whether they be 
statesmen or warriors, have been condemned by some as totally 
uninteresting; and extolled by others, as necessary to render 
the biographical accounts of their lives complete. But a cir- 
cumstantial narrative of the school-day transactions of such a 
person as Bonaparte, will be perused with interest, and afford 
a species of serious reflection to those who mean to pursue a 
military course of life. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was born on the 15th of August, 1769, 
at Ajaccio, in Corsica. He was the second son of Carlo Bona- 
parte, a lawyer. General Count Marbeeuf, who had conquered 
Corsica for the kingdom of France, in the reign of Louis XV. 
and was appointed governor of that island, became the early 
patron of young Bonaparte. The protection of the Count 
Marbeeuf was very advantageous to the whole family of Carlo 
Bonaparte. 

The father of Napoleon, Carlo Bonaparte, was likewise bora 
at Ajaccio, and bred to the civil law at Rome. His family was 
numerous; for be had seven children, namely, four sons and 
three daughters. It was, however, his good fortune, to be che- 
rished by the French, and both he and his family lived on 
terms of the greatest intimacy with the Count de Marbceuf. 

Count Marbeuf, on the death of his friend Carlo Bonaparte, 
continued to patronize bis family, and placed, through the in- 
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fluence of the Marshal de Segur, the French minister at war, 
his second son, Napoleon, as an Eleve du Roi, in L’ Ecole Mili- 
taire, at Brienne, in the province of Champagne. ‘This academy 
was under the direction of the fathers, called Minims. It was 
here that he acquired a considerable knowledge in the rudi- 
ments of mathematics from Father Patrault. It was here that 
he attained to a considerable share of knowledge in the mili- 
tary and political sciences, which he so well matured by 
€xperience. 

L’ Ecole Militaire at Brienne was one of the thirteen Royal 
Military Academies, or Celleges, which were established in 
various provinces of the kingdom of France, and they were 
particularly patronized by Louis XV. and XVI. These mili- 
tary colleges were magnificently endowed, and the pupils en- 
joyed all the advantages that were essential to their domestic 
convenience and happiness. In these seminaries the most able 
masters were employed to superintend their education, and they 
were principally required to attain a competent knowledge of 
the ancient and modern languages, geography, history, the 
mathematics, and every branch of military science. 

The Royal Military School at Paris was the principal mili- 
tary seminary in the country, and it was to this school that not 
only subordination was acknowledged by the pupils of the 
others, but to which they all looked forward as the haven of 
every youth of pre-eminent genius, who had received his edu- 
cation in any of the military seminaries of the provinces. 

In the year 1779, when he was only ten years of age, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte was sent to the Royal Military Academy at 
Brienne. But at this early age he discovered a very peculiar 
temper of mind. Ie studiously avoided the juvenile sports 
and amusements of his fellow pupils, about one hundred and 
fifty in number, and appeared rather to court solitude and 
gloom. He withdrew himself from partaking in their mirth, 
and devoted the principal part of his time, after the duties of 
the school, to sedentary, rather than to active employ, and ap- 
peared entirely absorbed in his own individual and retired pur- 
suits. It was seldom that he exposed himself to his school- 
fellows; for as he came only asa monitor, they repulsed his 
reprimands and railleries, by frequently chastising him with 
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blows. © “By tl this treatment, however, he was not dismayed, for 
he received their blows with epllidteniands returned them with 
coolness, and never attempted to flee from those who were 





greatly his superiors in strength. 

When Napoleon first went to the school at Brienne, he ap- 
plied himself with the greatest assiduity to the study of the 
mathematics. ‘lo fortification, and all the other branches of 
military tactics, he applied with increasing ardour ; and these, 
with the reading of history, principally such as related to an- 
cient Greece and Rome, formed one of his most delightful 
occupations. In his enclosure he used frequently to shut him- 
self up, and indulge in meditation, walking about with a book 
of philosophy or mathematics in his hand, which to him was 
of the highest importance. Indeed, he seemed to look down 
with a species of contempt on studies of less consequence, 

While Bonaparte was at the school at Brienne, it was thought 
proper that a library should be formed for the amusement as 
well as the instruction of the pupils, and which was to be 
entirely under their own direction. 

Bonaparte spent the hours of vacation between his attend- 
ance on the preceptors of the academy, in his garden, which 
he cultivated with such assiduity and success, as to preserve its 
interior in a state of order and cleanliness superior to those of 
his school-fellows. Its boundaries became impervious, and en- 
closed a retreat which might have been coveted eve: by a reli- 
gious recluse, Here, when his horticultural labours were 
finished, he retired to its arbours, and, surrounded with his 
mathematical and scientific works, he meditated the reduction 
of the military principles he had imbibed to practice. He 
planned the attack and defence of fortified places, the arrange- 
ment of hostile armics im order of battle, calculated the 
chances of success on the one hand, and of defeat on the other; 
altered their position, and formed charges and victories upon 
paper, and onthe ground, which he afterwards realized with 
success when directing the evolutions of the armies of France. 

The maoners of Napoleon Bonaparte were very remarkable, 
even at this early period of his life: pride appeared to be the 
prominent feature of his character. His conduct bore the 
marks of austerity; and if he committed an error, it was not 
the fault’ of a boyy. but it wag the result of deliberation, and 
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what would, in a person ot maturer age, have been deemed a 
crime. He was so very severe, that he never forgave the of- 
fences of his companions. His resolutions were immoveable ; 
and his firmness, even in matters of a trifling nature, gave to 
his behaviour a tincture of obstinacy and eccentricity. As he 
was frequently engaged in quarrels, so he was often the greatest 
sufferer, since he generally contended on the weakest side; and 
although he was mostly singled out us an object of revenge, he 
never complained to his superiors of ill-treatment. He medi- 
tated retaliation in silence; and if he had not the power of in- 
flicting a punishment himself, he disdained appealing to an 
auihority that could enforce it. His school-fellows, however, 
were graduaily familiarized to his temper, and as they found 
he would not bend to them, they were contented to concede to 
him; and he accepted this acknowledgment of his superiority 
without the least appearance of self-gratulation. 

Upon the annual examination of the pupils by the royal in- 
spector-general, M. le chevalier de Renault, he found when he 
examined Bonaparte, that he was exceedingly well versed in 
the art of fortification, and asthe himself owed his preferment 
and his fortune to his talents, and to the universal testimony of 
an honourable conduct, he knew well how to estimate the in- 
genuity and ability which are the result of enquiry and reflece 
tion, and he adjudged that Bonaparte’s proficiency in military 
knowledge entitled him to be sent to L’ Ecole Royale Militaire, 
at Paris, His masters, however, represented to the inspector, 
several occurrences unfavourable to his promotion, but without 
effect, and Bonaparte arrived at the military college at Paris, on 
the t7th of October, 1784. 

1t was extremely easy for a person of a deeply reflective mind, 
like Napoleon Bonaparte, to perceive that a great change in the 
affairs of France must take place; and as even the energies of 
power as well ag its abuses were, when he felt or witnessed 
either, the objects of his resentment, every circumstance which 
tended to counteract the operations of the government he rightly 
considered would hasten the event he so ardently wished for. 

[t was about the period that the Notables met, in the year 
1787, that the discontents in Paris were considerable; but they 
increased with rapidity till the year 1789, when the ine of 
the Bastile, by the Parisians, capmenged tlre revolution, 
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of France could by any means remain regardless of its affairs; 
and many, who were neither natives nor inhabitants of that na- 
tion, partook, either by education, or by the possession of pro- 
perty in that country, or by acquaintance or relationship with 
some of its inhabitants, or from other causes, a lively concern 
in the misunderstandings between the government and the peo. 
ple; and a great number, who were either desirous of calmly 
observing, or of facilitating or retarding the important events 
that were daily expected, hastened to the spot, as they were re- 
spectively prompted by their interest or their curiosity. 

There can be little doubt but some of those people, who had 
early crowded to Paris, expected to derive advantage from an 
open rupture with the court; and perhaps, Napoleon Bonaparte 
was of the number. He had left the regiment of artillery de /a 
Fere soon after the death of his patron, general count Marbeeuf, 

As he was always unalterable in his attachment to military 
glory, he did not allow so favourable an opportunity as the po- 
pular discontents at Paris afforded him, of signalizing himself, at 
least by his decided tone in favour of some one party. The 
danger of an early declaration, even in the beginning of the dis- 
turbances, Bonaparte disdained to shun: he seized, with every 
appearance of enthusiasm, the sense of that decree which abo- 
lished all distinction of rank. 

On the second expedition fitted out against Sardinia, he em- 
barked with his countrymen, and landed in the little island of 
Maddalena, which he took possession of in the name of the 
French republic ; but finding the troops that had been got to- 
gether for this expedition neither possessed organization or 
discipline, he returned to the port of Ajaccio, whence he had 
set out. 

Toulon being now in the hands of the allies, the French laid 
siege to it. Barras and Freron, commissioners from the con- 
vention, superintended the arrangement of an immense body of 
artillery, which was opposed to the great naval arsenal of the 
south. The conquest or surrender of this arsenal, it was de- 
termined, should be obtained at any rate. The importance of 
the service required that it stiould be committed to the manage- 


ment of ap gpgineer every way worthy of the occasion, 
At eh, On onan egy 0 had re-entered the corps 
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of artillery, and served in it as a lieutenant, was recommended 
by his countryman, Salicetti the deputy from Corsica, and one 
of the commissioners from the convention with the army at 
‘Toulon, to Barras, who immediately promoted him to the rank 
of general of brigade, and gave him the command of the artillery 
destined for the reduction of that arsenal. ‘The event justified 
the appointment; for young Bonaparte contributed, by his ex- 
traordinary military talents, greatly to decide the fate of ‘Toulon. 

General Bonaparte’s first military operation was decisive of 
success, Perceiving that the possession of Malbousquet, one of 
the principal outposts of Toulon, would enable him to bombard 
the town and arsenal, he opened a strong battery of heavy can- 
non and mortars on the height of Arenes, which annoyed that 
position exceedingly, by the means of an incessant fire of shot 
and shells. General O’ Hara, governor of Toulon, observing the 
necessity of taking immediate measures for the security of so 
important post, determined to destroy the new works, which 
were termed the Convention Battery, and carry off the artillery. 
After a severe conflict the English were defeated and General 
O’ Hara taken prisoner. 

The French, elated by this event, began to make nearer ap- 
proaches to the town; and by means of their batteries, under 
general Bonaparte, not only attacked important posts, but threa- 
tened a general assault. General Bonaparte, although a mere 
youth, displayed on this occasion, the most cool and undaunted 
courage. 

The French found means to penetrate by the back of the 
mountain, although it was one thousand eight hundred feet high, 
and deemed inaccessible, so as to occupy the side which overlooks 
Toulon. In this day’s fight the French, invigorated by their en- 
thusiam, charged with unusual intrepidity and success. 

The genius and talents of Bonaparte were developed by this 
siege: and the remembrance of his exertions at this important 
period was extremely serviceable to his future advancement in 
the armies of the republic. 

Thus have we laid before our reader a succinct, though par- 
ticular, account of the early life of Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
shall reserve our reflections upon his military career to his se- 


cond abdication for our next number. 
ean Me. 
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On the PrerocativE EnJoyvep 
by the Britisn Crown. 


'o the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


Srr, 


YOUR insertion of my former 
letter, calls upon me for the ful- 
filment of my -promise; and I 
therefore trouble you with this 
second one. 

“The prerogative, under Henry 
VIII. could not thus have over- 
swelled its bounds, without losing 
itsown nature, and destroying the 
constitution. This was its last and 
most violent paroxysm. From 
this reignit began to sink silently 
within its own bounds. Causes, 
both particular and general, were 
now happening, which gave weight 
and respectability to the people: 
amongst the former we may reckon 
the minority of Edward the VI. 
and the popular manners and 
compliances of Somerset the pro- 
tector ; and the same trait of con- 
descension and liberality followed 
by his successor, the aspiring Nor- 
thumberland. Amongst the great 
general events, we are to number 
the revival of learning, and the 
progress of the reformation. The 
former excited an unconquerable 
passion for liberty. The latter, 
with purer doctrines, and a more 
rational worship, heightened and 
increased this generous ardour. It 
was grounded on principles of 
search and disquisition ; it attack- 
ed the hierarchal supremacy with 
its public thunders ; it held out 


to individuals power of choice, and 
freedom of agency. 

This growing power of the peo- 
ple and the temper of the times, 
will account why, in opposition to 
the natural disposition of Mary, 
without being overawed by her al- 
liance with the most powerful 
monarch on the continent, her 
parliament could venture to insist 
upon such favourable terms for the 
kingdom in her marriage articles 
with Philip ; and why, during the 
whole course of her reign, their 
murmurs should have been so loud, 
and their obstinacy so unyielding, 
Perhaps, at this early time, a saga- 
cious people had traced the close 
and intimate union between the 
arbitrary power and the religion of 
their misguided princess, Perhaps 
their fears were alarmed, and their 
jealousies excited, by the mixed 
character and suspicious politics 
of her intended husband. But 
whatever was the cause, the effect 
was certain, and must be men- 
tioned with gratitude, as a proof of 
wise care and diligent prevention. 

Elizabeth was the iast of our 
sovereigns who exercised the pre- 
rogative with a high hand ; and 
there is reason to believe, this had 
not been possible or practicable 
with any other. Great latitude, 
if not absolute freedom of debate, 
the more important power of sup- 
ply, many other valuable rights 
and privileges, were now clearly 
vested in the House of Commons. 
They had began to avail themselves 
of the advantage of their situation, 
and, for every extraordinary ad- 
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vance in the supplies, expected a 
reciprocal benefit in the extension 
of their privileges, The zeal of the 
Puritans was now kindled, and had 
not the particular fortunes of Eliza- 
beth discountenanced their at- 
tempts, they would never have acced- 
ed to her claims of political supre- 
macy without a powerful struggle. 
A rigid ecouomist, she called but 
little for the aid of parliament ; 
there was, therefore, no prospect of 
commodious exchange or useful 
barter. Theacknowledged wisdom 
of her ministry, and the vigour of 
their administration, were powerful 
checks upon their seditious spirit, 
The success which had stamped all 
her measures, foreign and domes- 
tic, had raised a high idea, and 
inspired a suitable dread of her 
abilities, The particular affection 
of the people was a great impedi- 
ment upon any attack in so near 
and dear an interest as the prero- 
gative, in other words, ona right, 
which she deemed personal, and 
which her address would have easily 
brought under that construction. 
These are some and some only, of 
the reasons which gave her the op~ 
portunity of exerting this power 
with the success she did, and which 
other sovereigns would probably 
have wanted. But still, without re- 
fining too much, it is easy to trace 
in her conduct sensible marks of 
apprehension, and something little 
short of a conviction of the great 
power and independent spirit of 
the nation she governed. She was 
cautious from fear, rather than 
principle, She dreaded the Puri- 
tans, with their bold and towering 
sentiments of spiritual and tempo- 
yal freedom, She was afraid of 
parliaments, whom she called as 
seldom as possible, And, even in 
the lofty style she sometimes 
thought it necessary to address them 
in, surrounded with her courts of 


Star-chamber and High Commis- 
sion, the spirit of the bully is visi- 
ble, who raises a storm to terrify, 
and not to hurt; who brandishes 
theweapon which he dares not use. 

It was the fate of the family 
which now ascended the throne, to 
euter into a regular contest with 
the people; to stake their vision- 
ary claims of divine right against 
the real rights of humanity, and the 
voice of reason, Under James I, 
we catch the bright dawn of that 
glorious system of public freedom, 
which was soon to enlighten the 
whole island. Parliamentary resist- 
ance was now no longer caused 
by petty provocations, uor excited 
by sudden starts of resentment and 
caprice, but was constructed upon 
the most rational and liberal prin- 
ciples. That government originated 
in the people ; that the power of 
taxing them and supplying the 
crown, was’ vested solely and ex- 
clusively in their representatives, 
together with the unrestrained 
treedom of discussion and debate ; 
that the prerogative of the mo- 
narch ought to be restrained te the 
good of the subject, and was held 
only under that implied condition : 
these were the truths that now 
began to prevail, that served as 
grounds of their argument, and 
directions of their practice. Fortu- 
nately the character of James was 
favourable to the growing spirit of 
the times. Learned even to pedan- 
try, and no despicable disputant 
himself, he was always happy in the 
encouragement of literature and 
the propagation of dispute. It is 
true, he seemed to thmk certain 
political subjects, those especially 
which bore hard upon his preroga- 
tive, as too sacred for the profane 
touch of his subjects, But the 
very restraint he wished in this re- 
spect to impose upon them, argued 
a sense of the weakness of his 
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cause, and met with that construc- 
tion; while his quaint speeches 
and operose deductions were calcu- 
lated to fatigue and disgust, rather 
than convince his hearers. He 
gained nothiny by silencing his op- 
ponents; he gained nothing by an 
exclusive occupation of the chair ; 
while his adversaries gained all they 
wished, which was an opportunity 
of being sometimes, however par- 
tially, heard, and the advantage of 


disseminating, by any method, 
their noble sentiments through 
the kingdom at large. They 


thought, and they thought rightl 

too, that the good sense of their 
countrymen, joined with their love 
of liberty, could not fail to set a 
proper estimate on the merits of 
the cause. On the whole, the pre- 
rogative in this reign, though never 
dangerously attacked, beipg some- 
times resisted, sometimes evaded, 
and ofien despised, was obviously 
losing ground. A great party, 
wise, rich, generous, friends of rea- 
son, and lovers of liberty, patriots 
of the age and time, had declared 
against it ; they were pledged to 
oppose and to reduce it, and they 
had every applause, and every 


sanction, which reason, virtue, 
and freedom, could give them, 
The imprudent conduct of 


Charles I, most probably accele- 
rated the execution of their de- 
signs. Delay had been dangerous, 
if not fatal. Their opposition was 
therefore formally opened against 
the prerogative. They professed 
to reduce it in all those particulars 
in which it had deviated from 
usage, from law, from the spirit of 
the constitution, more especially 
in those articles by which the per- 
son and the property of the sub- 
ject had been wantonly attacked, 
This, on their outset, was certainly 
their more immediate object. As 
tothe mode in which the attack 
Vou, IL, June, 1815. 


was to be made, and the reduction 
effected in that, they were to be go- 
verued by time and occasion. 

Now, Sir, this resolution on their 
side, and the steps they took to en- 
force it, operating on a counter 
determination in Charles, to remit 
nothing of his absolute claims, soon 
brought matters to an issue. We 
can do no other than ascribe the 
bold attacks which were afterwards 
directed against the prerogative, 
to the temper of that monarch, and 
the necessity of the times. Exa- 
mine, scrutinize, Sir, the conduct 
of parliament ; it bore no marks of 
determined antipathy, or of hostile 
vengeance. They proceeded by 
just degrees through complaint, 
solicitation, demand, to the famous 
PETITION OF RIGHT, withopt which 
the liberties of the subject were in- 
secure. They obtained this; and 
if they went further after, if they 
aimed at reducing the preroga- 
tive so effectually as to leave it no 
power of doing harm, the conduct 
of their sovereign is their exculpa- 
tion and apology. His forced 
compliance, his reluctant conces- 
sions, his eager seizure of every ad- 
vantage to recur to his former sys- 
tem; these, Sir, shewed it was 
not prudent, was not expedient, 
was not reconcileable with commen 
sense, to trust any longer to the 
most solemn professions and pro- 
mises, made and given only tobe 
broken. 

I say, wheever allows this, and 
whoever reads the history of this 
reign, must, I think, allow it, will 
admit the expediency and the ne- 
cessity of a further security, which 
could only be obtained by a com- 
pleter reduction of the hostile pre- 
rogative. The hope of attaining 
this, and the difficulty of finding it, 
was the origin of our troubles. If 
you say, that the steps which par- 
liament took after could end io 
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nothing but a complete annihila- 
tion of the prerogative, and the 
consequent destruction of the con- 
stitution, I admitit ; but throw no 
blame upon them for it. I am not 
oue of those whose indignation 
rises against the Long Parliament. 
Their sttuation is their complete 
justification, Look at it for a mo- 
mevt. Their own original plan of 
limiting the prerogative, which 
every frend to the constitution 
must approve, carried them far; 
the disposition and the conduct of 
the king, and the pressure of the 
times, obliged them still further ; 
they were absolutely driven into the 
civil wars ; but the lamentable and 
bloody catastrophe which followed, 
cannot, in any shape, be ascribed to 
them: ascribe it to its real cause ; 
ascribe it to the wild and ferocious 
spirit of the military enthusiast, 
artfully fermented, and sagaciously 
conducted by an interested indivi- 
dual, that dreadful reproach on 
the ageand nation. There cannot 
he a donbt existing, but if parlia- 
ment had possessed any real power 
and authority on the surrender of 
the king, a compromise would have 
been made with him, and our do- 
mestic troubles settled and appeas- 
ed. The joyful nation would then 
havé seen a govermnent introduced 
into it, in which every component 
part ofits constitution would have 
received a due degree of power 
and consequence ; and in which if 
any man bad the pre-eminence, it 
would have heen that alone which 
can be safely intrusted with the 
liberties of the people. 

The interval which followed to 
the restoration of Charles Hl. does 
not come within our consideration, 
as monarchy was for the time com- 
pletely abolished. His reign, in- 
volving a variety of important mat- 
ter, asfaras it revards our parti- 
cular purpose, may be divided into 





three periods. The first will im- 
clude the administration of Claren- 
don, in which the prerogative, 
though much less coufined than it 
ought, was still kept within some 
reasonable bounds. The second 
commences from the time the ca- 
bal got the ascendancy, and ends 
with the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment of Oxford, when this power 
was exercised in prejudice of the 
trust for which it was bestowed, the 
good of the people ; disgraceful at 
once to the advisers and the sove- 
reign. The third takes in the close 
of his reign, when he governed 
without parliament, and almost 
without law. 

I shall pursue the inquiry in my 
next, and remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 


St. Andrews, 
June 7th, 1815. 


CIVIS. 





Customs and Diversions of the 
EnGiisu inthe ANGLo NorMAN 
PeRtop. 

To the Editor of the New Universal 

Magazine. 
Srr, 

THE customs introduced by the 
Normans to England were in gene- 
ral praise-worthy and geutleman- 
like, when compared to those of the 
Anglo Saxons. Knighthood, which 
necessarily comprehended a_ brave 
and liberal heart, a firm demeanor, 
and a graceful performance of 
manlike exercises, flourished under 
their protection. The knight, after 
having served a kind of apprentice- 
ship during seven or eight years as 
an esquire, bound himself by a so- 
lemn oath to be loyal to his king, to 
protect the virtuous partofthe fair - 
sex, and to rescue widows and or- 
phans from oppression, at the ha- 
zard of his life. The tilts and tour- 
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naments (which were pompous 
festivals where the skill and agility 
of the knight were severely tried) 
afforded perpetual incentives to 
excellence in military science : and 
the picturesque duty annexed to 
chivalry, of chusing a supreme lady, 
in defence of whose beauty and vir- 
tue her knight was always ready to 
co:nbat, hid its own absurdity un- 
der a veil of elegance.—St. Palaye 
sur la Chevaliere. 

Beside the tournament, a diversion 
allotted only to persous of rank, the 
favourite sports of the pricipal Nor- 
mans were hunting and hawking : 
these the kings, prelates and noble- 
men, pursued with an incredible 
eagerness, aud without the smallest 
regard to the labours of the hus- 
bandmen. By these pursuits (says 
John of Salisbury) they lose their 
humanity, and become monsters 
like the savage animals they chase ; 
shepherds and their flocks are dri- 
ven from their pastures, that wild 
beasts may range in them at large : 
should one of these potent sports- 
men approach your dwelling, has- 
ten to bring out every refreshment 
which you have in your house, or 
which you can beg or borrow of 
your neighbours, lest you should 
find the fatal consequence of your 
neglect ; and perhaps be accused 
of treason. 

The game of chess, and still 
mere the various chances of the 
dice, constituted domestic amuse- 
ments for the great. That they 
carried these to excess we may 
judge from many circumstances, 
Even the horrors of civil war could 
not damp their spirit ofgaming; for 
M. Paris complains of the barons, 
associated to resist the tyranny of 
John, for spending their time in 
luxury and playing with dice, 
When their appearance was wanted 
in the field. Excessive gaming at 
sea was restrained by the second 


of those laws which the united 
kings of England and France drew 
up in 1190 for the government of 
the force fitted out ayainst the Sa- 
racens, There it is enacted that 
knights and clerks shall be re- 
strained to the loss of twenty shil- 
lings (nearly what fifteen pounds 
would be inthe 18th century) in a 
day ; but that soldiers or ssilors, if 
detected in playing for money 
shall be fined at will or whipped or 
ducked. [ Brompton. Benedic. 
Abbas. | 

Theatrical entertainments were 
not wholly unknown. The mira- 
cles of saints and the sufferings of 
martyrs were the subjects of dia- 
matic representations in London, as 
Fitz Stephens writes; and we find 
by M. Paris that Geoffrey, an abbot 
of St. Albans, was the author of a 
play of St. Katharine ; and that he 
borrowed from the sacristan, the 
holy vestments of the abbey to 
adorn the actors. 

The more gross amusements 
of the Norman nobility in tie pan- 
tomime style have been mentioned 
in aformer note from John of 
Salisbury, who, though a severe, 
was a tolerably candid critic on the 
times he lived in, 

The common people were not 
without their diversions.  Bull- 
baiting, cock-fighting and horse~ 
racing were known to the men 
of London; the sports on the 
Thames, the skaiting, and the va- 
rious exercises and entertainmme ats 
of the twelfth century are accu- 
rately and even elegantly patted 
by Fitz Stephens in his description 
of London. 

The Nermans were sober and 
rather delicate at their meals when 
they first invaded England. It was 
not long, however, before they 
equalled their predecessors in feast- 
ing, and even added costly epicu- 
rism to brutal gluttony.—Yet two 
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meals each day supplied the place 
of the Anglo-Saxons’ four, and Ro- 
bert de Mellent, prime minister and 
favourite of [lenry Beauclere, 
strove hard to reduce these two to 
one. | W. Malmes.] 

The dinner was held at nine 
in the morning, the supper at. five 
in the afternoon. Besides the 
common meats, many dishes were 
used, with the composition of which 
we are not now acquainted. As 
to liquors they had several kinds 

_compounded of honey, of spices, 
and of mulberry juice ; such as 
hypocras, pigment, claret, and mo- 
rat, besides wine, cyder, perry, and 
ale. 

Various kinds of bread were in 
use. The ‘panis piperatus’ was a sort 
of gingerbread, Wastel cakes and 
simnel cakes, as they were part of 
the royal allowance of the king of 
Scots when in England, were pro- 
bably made of the finest meal._— 
Ryan. Fed. 

“here was great inconsistency 
in the general and national cha- 
yactet of the Anglo-Normans. 
They were at the same time acute- 
ly discerning and grossly credu- 
Jous; honourably brave and atro- 
ciously cruel ; respectful to the fair 
sex even to adoration, yet brutally 
ficentious in their conduct to indi- 
viduals ; effemmate in their dyess 
and manners, yet patient of almost 
intolerable fatigues, 

During more than an hundred 
years, the Normaus in England 
‘haved their faces. W.de Percy 
(who accompanied duke Robert 
in 1096 to Palestine) was styled, 
on account of singularity as to this 
point, * William Alsgernons,’ or 
William with the whiskers, 

The dress of the Anglo-Nor- 
inans was, in the eleventh century, 
simple if not elegant. The great 


wore a long and close gown, which 
reached down to their heels, and 
had its bottom frequently embroi- 


dered with gold. Over this hung 
an equally long cloak which was 
generally buckled over the breast. 
When riding or walking abroad, a 


hood always hung behind * the 
cloak, The close gown was put 


over the head likea shirt, and fast- 
ened round the waist by a girdle, 
which was often embroidered and 
set with precious stones.—Strutt 
Jrom Ant. Paintings, 

They wore’ breeches and 
stockings made of fine cloth and 
sometimes very costly, The ab- 
surd long toed shoes came in with 
William Rufus, The queen and 
the women of fashion wore loose 
gowns trailing on the ground and 
girt round the waist. The mar- 
ried women had an additional robe 
over the gown, hanging down be- 
fore not unlike a sacerdotal gar- 
ment. ‘To the girdle a large purse 
or pouch was suspended. ‘The 
men wore their hair long, except 
sometimes when suddenly wrought 
ou by fanaticism. 

In the approaching centuries 
we shall find strange variations 
from this simplicity of habit. The 
crusades indeed seem to have intro- 
duced to Northern Europe, among 
other vices, luxury and effeminacy 
in dress toa degree which a mo- 
dern man of fashion would blush 
to imitate. 

The umbrella was in use as 
early as the reign of king Stephen.— 
Strutt. 

J remain, 
your obedient servant, 


June Zh, H. B. TOMKINS. 





An INTERESTING Memoir on the 
Means of Purtryina Cor- 
RUPTED WATER, By M. Low11Tz. 


* To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 
IF you think the following arti- 
cle worthy of aplace in your mis- 
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cellany, 1 shall be glad to see it 
inserted next month. ‘The facts 
which it discloses may be of infinite 
importance to persons who cannot 
always secure a regular supply of 
fresh water, and especially to cap- 
tains of ships. I have translated it 
from a foreign scientific journal, 
and remain, Sir, 
your constant reader, 
. Kingston, VERITAS, 
June 2d. 


Water is one of those substances 
without which mankind cannot: 
exist ; yet every one knows that it 
is very apt to become putrid, and 
to contract, in consequence of its 
being so, qualities which render 
its use unsafe. This circumstance 
is particularly embarrassing in sea 
voyages ; and it deserves no less 
consideration in those districts 
where the inhabitants are often 
obliged to make use of stagnant 
water, or of such as, from its he- 
patic taste and smell, is very 
disagreeable. It would be useless 
here to enumerate the various dis- 
orders occasioned by the use of 
such waters ; but itis undoubtedly 
ai object of great importance. to 
make known the means by which 
the putrefaction of water may be 
prevented, and by which that wa- 
ter wherein putrefaction has alrea- 
dy taken place, may be rendered 
perfectly sweet, 

Having employed myself, dur- 
ing the course of last year, in mak- 
ing agreat number of experiments 
onthe purifying powers of char- 
coal, 1 saw with great satisfaction, 
that it possessed, among other pro- 
perties, that of almost instantly de- 
priving the most putrid water of its 
bad smell. From that circumstance, 
1 immediately conceived an idea 
that itmight have a very powerful 
effect in preventing water from be- 
coming putrid, aad the numerous 


trials Ihave since made have con- 
vinced me that I was not deceived 
ip my opinion. 

Pure water, properly so called, 
when deprived of all heterogeneous 
parts, is not subject to become pu- 
trid ; but it is very difficult to keep 
itlong in a pure state, on account 
of its dissolving powers, To pre- 
serve water for a length of time in 
that state, it would be necessary to 
keep it in vessels of glass, or of 
earthen ware ; but the brittleness 
of these vessels renders it impossible 
to make use of very large ones, and 
we are therefore obliged to have re- 
course to wooden vessels, which, 
though they are not subject to be 
broken like the others, have the 
disadvantage of imparting to the 
water a great quantity of mu- 
cilaginous and extractive particles, 
which hasten its putrefaction, It 
is well known that these particles, 
in a state of division, furnish an in- 
numerable quantity of living crea- 
tures, the alinost perpetual and un- 
interrupted destruction and regenes 
ration of which communicate to 
water that degree of corruption and 
putrefaction which renders its use 
so dangerous: it is not, therefore, 
from the water itself, but from the 
continual decomposition of the 
substances dissolved in it, that its 
disposition to putrefaction arises, 

Tl'rom what has been said it 
evidently appears, that the first 
means of preserving from putre- 
faction water which we are obliged 
to keep in wooden vessels or casks, 
consists in having these reservoirs 
perfectly clean. The smallest quan- 
tity of matter already corrupted 
being left in them acts as a real 
ferment, and very quickly disposes 
the fresh water, with which these 
vessels are filled, to become putrid 
inthe same manner. For this rea- 
son I advise, that the casks, or other 
vessels, be well washed with hot 
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water aud sand, or with any other 
substance capable of removing the 
mucilaginous particles ; and after- 
wards, that a certain quantity of 
powder of charcoal be employed, 
which will entirely deprive such 
casks, &c. of the musty or putrid 
smell they may have contracted. 

When water is preserved by hav- 
ing certain substances mixed with 
it, these substances act, either by 
their antipuirescent powers, or by 
mechanically absorbing the putri- 
fied purticles. Vitriolic acid pos- 
sesses the first of these properties, 
aud powder of charcoal fulfils the 
second intention, in a very striking 
manner, 

To satisfy myself that 
coul, when used alone, possesses the 
property of preserving water from 
corruption, { undertook, in the 
summer of tie year 1790, a course 


] . 
care 


of experiments which completely 
fulfilled my hopes; but, at the 
same time, I was coavinced that 
the effect of the charcoal is render- 
éd much more speedy by using, 
along with it, some vitriolic acid. 
The following, according to 
the result of my experiments, 1s the 
best proportion of charcoal pow- 
and vitriolic acid: viz. one 
ounce and a half of charcoal in 
powder, and twenty-four drops of 
concentrated vitriolic acid, (oil of 
vitriol) are sufficient to purify three 
pints and a half of corrupted water, 
and do not comniunicate to it any 
sensible acidity. This small quan- 
tity of vitriolic acid renders it un- 
necessary to use more than one 
third part, at most, of the charcoal 
powder which would be wanted if 
the acid were not made use of ; and 
the less ofthat powder is employ- 
ed, the Jess is the quantity of wa- 
ter lost by the operation, which, in 
ges, is an object worthy of 
In proportion to 
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acer, 
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consideration, 


the quantity of acid made use of, 





the quantity of charcoal may be di- 
miuished or augmented ; and it must 
be observed, that all acids produce 
nearly the sume effects. Neutral 
salts also, particularly nitre and sea 
sult, may be used for the purpose 
in question, but vitriolic acid cer- 
tainly is preierable to any of these ; 
water which is purified by means 
of this acid and charcoal will keep 
alonger time than that whichis 
purified Ly charcoal alone. 

The cleanness of the casks in 
which water is kept, in sea voyages, 
isan object which should never be 
neglected : I have airea iy described 
the best method of cieaning them, 
aad of depriving them of any bad 
emell; and it would be amiss 
if that operation vere re eated eve- 
ry time they are ahout to be filled 
with fresh water. IL wouid advise 
that six or eight pounds of ),ow- 
dered charcoal be used to each cask, 
(it is better te put too much than 
tou little of this powder) and as 
much vitriolic acid as is sufficient 
to communicate to the watera de- 
gree of acidity hardly to be per- 
ceived. To hinder the charcoal 
from settling at the bottom’ of the 
cask, in the form of a paste, it will 
be proper to stir the whole together 
with a stick, at least twice every 
week ; by this means the charcoal 
will be better dispersed through the 
whole mass of water, and cense- 
quently will perform its office more 
completely. 

Powder of charcoal and _ vitri- 
olic acid are two antiputrescent 
substances; the first prevents the 
water from acquiring that yellow 
colour which it usually contracts by 
tine, and the acid particularly con- 
tributes to clarify the water, which 
the powder of charcoal, when em- 
ployed alone, generally renders tur- 
| If we wish to make use of the 
water so preserved, we should try 
it first, by passing a small qnantity 
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of it through a stramer, in the form 
of a jelly bag, filted with powder 
of charcoal ; such a strainer or bag 
should always be in readiness, to be 
made use of for such trials. 

When we mean to purify any 
given quantity of corrupted water, 
we should begin by adding to it as 
much powder of charcoal as is _ne- 
cessary to deprive it entirely of its 
bad smell. To ascertain whether 
that quautity of powdered charcoal 
was sufficient to effect the clarifica- 
tion of the said water, a small quan- 
tity of it may be passed through a 
linen bag, twoor three inches long : 
if the water, thus filtered, still has 
a turbid appearance, a fresh quan- 
tity of powdered charcoal must be 
added, till it is become perfectly 
clear; the whole of the water may 
then be passed through a filtering 
bag, the size of which should be 
proportioned to the quantity of 
water. 

If vitriolic acid, or any other, 
can be procured, a small quantity 
of it should be added to the water, 
before the charcoal powder isused ; 
the quantity of acid must be regu- 
lated according to the state of pu- 
tridity in which the water is ; it 
should be sufficient to communicate 
to the water a degree of acidity just 
perceptible to the taste. Ifthe 
water is iutended merely for dress- 
ing meat and vevetables for the 
ship’s crew, instead of the acid, 
such a quantity of sea salt as would 
have been proper for seasoning the 
above articles, may ‘be employed. 
Saline substances, !ike acids, hasten 
the effects of the charcoal pow- 
der ; by making use of acids, (as 
was before observed) a much less 
quantity of powdered charcoal is 

necessary ; and, so easy is the pro- 
cess to any one a little accustomed 
to operations of this kind, that four 
er five minutes only are required to 





render several gallons of very pus 
trid water fic to drink. 

To improve the taste of those 
spring waters which have naturally 
an hepatic flavour, and there- 
fore unpleasant to make use of, no- 
thing more 1s necessary than to fil- 
ter them through a bag half filled 
with powder of charcoal ; if such 
waters are not very much loaded 
with mucilaginous particles, the ad- 
dition of an acil is not necessary. 
With respect to the best method of 
preparing the powder of charcoal, 
what L have said on that subject in 
Crell’s Annals for the year 1788, 
pages 36 and L131, of the second 
voluine, aud in the first volume for 
the year 1791, pages 308, 398, and 
494, may be consulted. 

Powder of charcoal, when 
prepared according to the method 
described as above, is a very light 
substance, a circumstance which 
may perhaps appear embarrassing, 
on account of the room it will take 
upin a ship, supposing the quanti- 
ty of it to be in proportion to the 
quantity of water taken on board. 
The following is the result of my 
experiments respecting the space re= 
quired for stowing the charcoal. 

First, four ounces and a half 
of powdered charcoal, a quantity 
which is sufficient to purify three 
pints and a half of water, when no 
acid is made use of, take up as much 
space as sixteen ounces of water ; 
but, if this powder ts strongly com- 
pressed, it will take up only the 
space of nine ounces of water ; 
consequently two casks of powder- 
ed charcoal would be required to 
purify eleven casks of water. 

Secondly, one ounce and a half 
of powdered charcoal is sufficient 
to purify three pints and a half of 
water, provided a small quantity of 
vitriolic acid, or sea salt,is at the 


same time made use of ; one cask 
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of powdered charcoal, therefore, if 
tightly packed, is sufficient for se- 
venteen casks of water. 

In the last experiments I made 
ou this subject, I found that six 
drachms of powdered charcoal were 
sufficient to deprive three pints of 
water of its bad smeli, und to ren- 
der it perfectly clear, provided, at 
the same time, twenty-four drops 
of vitriolic acid were added ; in this 
way, therefore, one cask of pow- 
dered charcoal would be sufficient 
to purify thirty-four casks of cor- 
rupted water. These experiments, 
however, must be considered as li- 
able to some variation ; for, in or- 
der to obtain effects equal to those 
[ have related, the charcoal powder 
must be prepared with the greatest 
care ; it must also be observed, that 
though the above small quantity 
was found sufficient to deprive the 
water entirely of its bud smell and 
to render it very clear, @ larger 
quantity will be required to deprive 
it of its bad taste. 

In order to save the charcoal 
powder on board a ship, as that is 
an article not easily procured at sea, 
ladvise, that the powder should 
not be thrown away after it has been 
once used ; for, if it is afterwards 
well dried, and again beat to pow- 
der, it will by that means acquire 
mew surfaces, and will serve a se- 
cond tine, to purify a quantity of 
water almost as great as that for 
which it was used the first time. 
Nay, charcoal powder which has 
been several times made use of, and 
has in consequence th¢reof entirely 
lost its purifying power, will im- 
mediately recover it by being made 
red-hot in a close vessel. This oper- 
ation is certainly a troublesome one 
on board a ship, but it may, per- 
haps, in sone circumstances, be 
rendered moge easy. As on board 
all ships there is a fire every day, 
@conomy requires that we should 


save the charcoal of the wood which 
has been used ; and, instead of let- 
ting it burn to ashes, it should be 
extinguished by water, or by any 
other means, and kept to be made 
use of when wanted. 

The cinders of pitcoal, pro- 
vided they are perfectly burnt, and 
reduced to powder, may serve, in 
case of necessity, for the purifica- 
tion of water; but, when this kind 
of coal is made use of, no acid of 
any kind must be added to the wa- 
ter, as the metallic particles which 
pitcoal contains, even after it is tho- 
roughly burnt, might, if acids were 
employed, communicate dangerous 
qualities to the water. 

It is proper to observe here, 
that charcoal takes from the water 
apart of the acid which has been 
made use of; if two drops of oil 
of vitriol are put into four ounces 
of water, the water will become 
sensibly acid, but this acidity will 
immediately disappear, if a small 
quantity of powdered charcoal be 
added to the water. 





To Run A Muck. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Mugazine. 
Sir, 
THE derivation of the above 


phrase has long puzzled the curi- 
ous inquirer. Dryden has used it 
in the following couplet : 


Frontless and satire proof he scowers the 
streets, 

And runs an Indian muck at all he meets ; 

Pope has also employed it. 


Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too discreet, 
To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet. 


The origin of this expression, 
Johnson professed himself ignorant 
of ; and the following particulars, 
therefore, xtracted from various 
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sources, may be interesting and 
even instructive, to-many of your 
readers, 

Stavorinus, in his Account of 
Java and Batavia, speaking of the 
dreadtu) punishment of impaling 
alive, says, “ this kind of punish- 
ment, notwithstanding its great 
cruelty, is asserted by many to be 
of the highest necessity, in a coun- 
try where treacherous race of men, 
uurestrained by any moral princi- 
ples from the perpetration of the 
greatest crimes, perform the daily 
menial and household services of 
the Europeans, The slaves that 
come from the island of Celebes, 
and especially the Bonzenese, are 
guilty of the most horrid murders ; 
most of those who run mucks be- 
long tothat nation. These acts of 
indiscriminate murder are called 
by us mucks, because the perpe- 
trators of them during their frenzy, 
continually ery out,“ amok, amok,” 
which signifies, kill, kill, When, 
by the swallowing of much opium, 
or by other means, they are raised 
toa pitch of desperate fury, they 
sally out with a knife, or other 
weapous in their hand, and kill, 
without distinction of sex, rank, or 
age, whoever they meet in the 
streets of Batavia ; and proceed in 
this way, till they are either shot 
dead, or taken prisoners. Their 
intoxication continues till death, 
they run in upon the arms opposed 
to them, and often kill their oppo- 
nents, even after they are them- 
selves mortally wounded, In order, 
if possible, to take them alive, the 
officers of justice are provided with 
a pole, ten or twelye feet in length, 
at the end of which there is a kind 
of fork made of two pieces of wood, 
three feet long, which are furnished 
within with sharp iron spikes : this 
is held before the wretched object 
of pursuit, who, in his frenzy, runs 
into it, and is thus taken prisoner. 
VoL. Il. June, 1815. 


If he happens to be mortally 
wounded, he is immediately broken 
alive upon the wheel, without any 
form of trial, in the presence of two 
or three of the counsellors of jus- 
tice. Many instances of mucks 
occurred, during my residence at 
Batavia; they were mostly done in 
the evening.” It is remarkable, that 
at Batavia, where the assassins just 
now described, when taken alive, 
are broken on the wheel, with 
every aggravation of punishment 
that the most rigorous justice can 
inflict, the mucks yet happen in 
great frequency ; whilst at Ben- 
coolen, where they are executed 
in the most simple and expeditious 
manner, the offence is extremely 
rare. Excesses of sevetity in pu- 
nishment may deter men from 
deliberate and interested acts of 
villainy, but they only exasperate 
still further the atrocicus enthusi- 
asm of desperadoes. The Indian 
who runsa muck is always first 
driven to desperation by some out- 
rage, and always first revenges him- 
self upon those who have done him 
wrong: they are generally slaves, 
who, indeed, are most subject to in- 
sults, and least able to obtain legal 
redress, It has been usual to attri- 
bute mucks to the consequences of 
the use of opium ; but the words 
of M. Stavorinus, who says, that 
they are occasioned “ by the swal. 
lowing of opium, or by other 
means,” seein to confirm the opi- 
niou entertained by Marsden, that 
this should probably rank with the 
many errors that mankind have 
been led into by travellers addicted 
to the marvellous. That these furi- 
ous quarrels and sanguinary ate 
tacks do actually and frequently 
take plave in some parts of the 
east, cannot be controverted; but 
it is not equally evident that they 
proceed from any intoxication ex- 
ceptthat of their unruly passions: and 
3K 
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many mucks might upon scrutiny 
be found to be of the nature of one 
which Mr. Marsden particularizes 
of a slave, who probably never in- 
dulged in the use of opium in his 
life, a man of strong feelings, 
driven by excess of injury to i 
mestic rebellion ; or of that related 
in Lieutenant Cook’s voyage, in the 
Endeavour, of a free inhabitant of 
Batavia, whose brain was fired more 
by the maddening fury of jealousy, 
than by any adventitious intoxica- 
tion. It is true, that the Malays, 
when bent upon any daring enter- 
prize, fortify themselves with a lit- 
tle opium, in order to become in- 
sensible to danger, as the people 
of another nation are said to take a 
dram ; but it must be observed, 
that the resolution for the act pre- 
cedes, and is not the effect of the 
intoxication, They take the same 
precaution, previous to being led 
to public execution, but on these 
occasions, shew greater signs of 
stupidity than of frenzy. Upon the 
whole it may reasonably be con- 
cluded, that the - sanguinary 
achievements fur which the Mplays 
have been famous, or infamous 
rather, are more justly derived from 
the natural ferecity of their dispo- 
sition, than from the qualities of 
any drugs whatever. At Batavia, 
if an officer take one of these 
amoks, or mohawks, as they have 
been called by an easy corruption, 
alive, his reward is very considera- 
ble ; but if he kill them nothing is 
added to his usual pay: yet such is 
the fury of their desperation, that 
three out of four are of necessity 
destroyed in the attempt to secure 
them. 

Tavernier says, certain Java 
lords, on a particular occasion, 
called the English traitors, and 
drawing their poisoned daggers, 
cried a mocca upon the English, 
killing a great number of them 


before they had time to put them- 
selves into a posture of defence. 
Tavernier’s Voyages, ii, p. 202. 
Again he tells us, that a Bantamois 
newly come from Mocca, “ was 
upon the design of mugna; that 
is in their language, when the ras- 
cality of the Mahometans return 
from Mecca, they presently take 
their axe in their hands, which isa 
kind of poinard, the blade whereof 
is half poisoned, with which they 
run through the streets and kill all 
those which are not of the Maho- 
metan laws, till they be killed 
themselves.” 

Another account says, that the 
inhabitants of the islands to the 
eastward of Bengal, such as Suma- 
tra, Borneo, Baneo, and the coast 
of Mallony, are very famous for 
cock-fighting, in which they carry 
gaming toa much greater excess 
than the customs of Europe can 
admit ; they stake first their pro- 
perty, and when by repeated losses, 
all their money and effects are 
goue, they stake their wives and 
children. If fortune still frowns, 
so that nothing is left, the losing 
gamester begins to chew, or eat 
what is called bang, which I ima- 
gine to be the sameas opium ; when 
it begins to operate he disfigures 
himself, and furnishes himself with 
such weapons as he can get, the 
more deadly the fitter for his pur- 
pose, and the effect of the opium 
increasing as he intends it should, 
he at length becomes mad: this 
madness is of the furious kind, and 
when it seizes him, he rushes forth, 
and kills whatever comes in his 
way, whether man or beast, friend 
or foe, and commits every outrage 
which may be expected from @ 
person in such circumstances, This 
is what the Indians call a muck, 
and when it happens, the neigh- 
bours rise, and combining together 
hunt down and kill the wretched 
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desperado, as they wouldany other 
furious or destructive animal. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant. 
St. Albans, D. D. 
June )2th. 


On THE DiFFicuLty and DiGnity 
of TRANSLATION. 
(Continued from p. 361.) 


IT may be fairly attributed to one 
of these causes, when we see an 
author’s meaning grossly mistaken, 
a new dress given to his sentiments, 
or new sentiments substituted in 
their place. Thus I lose my pa- 
tience, when I see what was meant 
metaphorically by the author, inter- 
preted literally by his transla- 
tor; or a thought cast into a 
metaphor, which was simply in- 
tended. This is only warrantable 
in cases where one language cannot 
be accommodated tothe spirit or 
idiom of another; but it is plain to 
be perceived, how often it springs 
from a pragmatical interference in 
the translator, who is so continually 
led away by the conceit of im- 
proving upon his original. 

A vanity of this sort seems to have 
strongly possessed the mind of the 
celebrated translator of Cicero’s 
and Pliny’s Epistles, who not sel- 
dom sacrifices his original to an 
overspun delicacy of phrase, and is, 
in some respects, too fine a gentle- 
man for a_ faithful translator. 
“« Epistola enim non erubescit”— 
thus Tully, in his famous letter to 
Lucceius ; which his translator has 
englished, ‘for a letter spares the 
confusion of a blush.” Had he 
rendered it literally, its strength 
and its brevity might have been 
preserved in the translation. He 
has too much of what the Greeks 
express by theterm axgCua, a word 
whose force cannot be represented 


by any single word of any language 
with which I am acquainted. 

There is no fault into which the 
pride of improving more frequently 
betrays modern translators, than 
this aberration from the simple 
meaningand spirit of their authors, 
The circumstance, indeed, which 
still secures to the ancients their 
poetical pre-eminence, is that su- 
perior vein of simplicity by which, 
in general, they are distinguished. 
As the dress of shepherdesses be- 
come some women best, so some 
thoughts are best adorned in the 
plainest attire. The modern trans- 
lator is for tricking out every thing 
in a meretricious splendor ; is for 
covering with a corrosive cosmetic, 
the vivid bloom of nature, and for 
hiding her original whiteness with 
a cold and lifeless enamel. 

This difference of character be- 
tween ancient and modern compo- 
sitions, is marked in nothing so 
strongly as in the taste for allego- 
rical representations. The emblems 
of the moderns are distinguished 
by their complication and confu- 
sion; those of the ancients, by 
their simplicity and propriety, 
The same opposition of character 
runs through the whole range of 
metaphor and allusion, The an- 
cient designs with two or three 
strokes ; the modern is always 
filling up and retouching : the one 
imagines you can never have 
enough ; the other is afraid of givd 
ing you too much, It was a risk 
more perilous than he thought, for 
an ancient to have indulged hig 
genius: his boldness is sure to be 
outraged by his translator; if he 
be witty, he is converted into a 
conjuror; all his conceits are 
wrought up into conundrums; his 
native elegance is refined into cox- 
combry; and, if his natural walk be 
graceful, he is made to dance in 
the translation. 
3K 2 
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In the business of translation, 
there isno attempt more delicate 
and dangerous, than that of tam- 
pering with a thought, under a 
notion of improving its effect. It is 
not inthe compass of any general 
rules to define so dubious aright, 
or limit so precarious a liberty, Let 
it be exercised by those only, who, 
by long acquaintance with their 
author’s manner, have learned with 
accuracy to distinguish the colour 
of his thoughts, to embrace the true 
scope ofhis meaning, and to detect 
in his language the tacit operations 
of his mind. To force upon him 
a thought, of which he has given 
no sort of renee, is an of ff 

without excuse or palliation; and 
so much like Pes tases and false- 
hood, as to take a shade of immo- 
rality.—If this be a crime in 
trauslation, Dryden must be con- 
sidered as criminal in no common 
degree, unless it will be adinitted in 
excuse that, as often as he over- 
charges the sense of his original in 
one place, he curtails it in another, 

The last stumbling-block to 
translators, which I have room left 
me to remark upon, is the wit and 
humour of their authors. There 
is nothing which will bear so little 
to be loaded as genuine humour, 
the texture of which is generally 
so fine, that a breath will almost 
dissolve it ; yet here the wantonness 
of the translator conspic uously 
breaks out ; and nothing is more 
rare, than a flower of this kind that 
survives the transplanting. One 
might wonder how any man, in 
whom there was nothing conge nial, 
should venture upon the Genslon 
tion of a comic writer, if every hour 
did not serve to convince us that 
the point of humour is that, in 
which our self-flattery leads us 


Ce 


into grosser mistakes, than any 
faculty which belongs to our na- 
tures. The sources ‘a humour lie 
so buriedin the words, and its ef- 
fect is so complexional, and adheres 
so closely to the manner, that it 
cannot he separated by rude hands, 
or developed by common acuteness. 

Jesides which, the jest of the 
humourist hes often in his earnest, 
aud his earnest in 


reciprocally 
his jest ; a circumstance whichin- 
duces perpetual mistakes in the 


translator, who is for ever interpret- 
ing seniopsly, what is jestingly 
meentin the original, and is shak- 
ing his sides, when his author ouly 
smiles severely. We may boast, 
however, of translations, both of 
Lucian and of Plautus, two of the 
most humorous writers of antiquity, 
whichare highly creditable to the 
literature of this country; and 
an author of some sensible es- 
says has shewn us, by avery spirited 
specimen, how well qualified he is 
to preserve, in a translation, te 
irresistible humour of Aristophanes. 
I do not recollect an instance in 
which the idea of an original has 
been improved by a chaster and 
happier turn, thanin a passage of 
Plautus’s Treasure, translated by 
Thornton, The passage to which 
I allude, is inthe fourth scene of 
the second act, the force of which, 
however, can only be understood by 
a perusal ef the context—* Hem ! 
sic oportet obseri mores malos !” 
The turn given to“ mores malos,” 
by translating it ** wild oats,” adds 
infinitely to the humour, without 
departing from the scope of the 
idea. 


R. EDWARDS. 
Bury St. Edmunds, 
May Ath, 1815, 
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Two remarkable Cases in Mepi- 
CINE, 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

WHATEVER may te nd, how- 
ever remotely, to save mieiced 
from the calamitous elects of acci- 
dent and disease, cannot be unin- 
teresting or unimportant ; aud with 
that feeling I now send you two 
singular cases, both of them such 
as may happen to one. | have ex- 
tracted them from the Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Paris, for 
the year 1740, and IL think their 
cuysiosity, as well as their suécess- 
ful cure, equally entitle them to 
publicity. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


MEDICUS. 





In the year 1738, about the 
month of June, a poor girl in Metz, 
called Margaret, struggling with 
one of her comrades in play about 
a crown piece ¢ of theee liv res, (about 
the value of 2s. 9d.) larger than 
ordinary, put al crown into her 
mouth, saying, it was not so large 
but she could easily swallow it. 
Her comrade appearing to be afraid 
of losing her piece of money, Mar- 
garet fell into a hearty fit of langh- 
ing, which causing her breath to 
return with the greater ferce, she 
swallowed the crown; but it stuck 
so fast, that it could neither be got 
up nordown. A surgeon in the 
neighbourhood did every thing in 
his power to draw it out; but not 
succeeding, he made use of a leek 
oiled [poireau huile], which he 
pushed as far into the gullet as it 
would go, and yet could not in the 
least change the position of this 
piece of metal. M. du Luc, sur- 
grou major toa regiment of the 
Marine, was called to the girl’s as- 
sistance e, whose condition he found 





extremely dangerous; and having 
thought a little with himself upon 
some method of giving her ease, it 
struck him in the head to make 
her swallow mercury, and ordered 
two pounds of it, which, being 
warmed, the patient swallowed in 
some broth. This experiment suc- 
ceeded ; for the crown piece fell 
down into the stomach, which put 
her out of immediate danger. M. 
du Luc ordered the patient to lie 
upon her left side, in hopes of giv- 
ing a part of the mercury time to 
fix upon the crown, and to render 

its way through the intestines more 
easy. Two hours after, he ordered 
the patient to be led about, and to 
take in three ounces of the oil of 
sweet almonds; but that moment 
she was seized with violent pains in 
the region of the stomach, near the 
pilorus, accompanied with an in- 
clination to vomit, and fainting fits, 
Then, with two persons along with 
her, she was putinto a coach, which 
was jolted through rough grouud, 
on purpose to shake her, which had 
a vood effect; for the crown fell 
into the intestines, and she passed 
all the mercury by stool. M. Ver- 
dier, apothecary to the hospital, ob- 
served to M. du Luc, that the mer- 
cury passed was of a more leady 
colour, and less fluent than usual, 
which made them both conjecture, 
that some parts of the silver were 
incorporated with it. In this opi- 
nion they strained the mercury 
through shammy leather, and there 
was found upon the leather about a 
dram of silver, which they put into 
a shovel over the fire, making the 
mercury evaporate, and then they 
saw that it was really silver. Mean- 
while the patient was continually 
tormented with unsufferable cholick 
pains, M. du Lac made her swal- 
low mercury a second time! She 
had kept the first 60 hours, and 
this last 36, which she did not dis- 
charge without being carried in a 
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coach as before; but when she 
passed it, her pains went off. The 
mercury was put through the 
shammy leather, and there was 
found very near the same quantity 
of silver as upon the first experi- 
ment. The patient felt no more 
pain, and recovered perfectly, with- 
out any further news of the crown, 
which probably had been so perfo- 
rated by the mercury, that its par- 
ticles being separated, were mixed 
with the gross matter voided by the 
patient afterwards. It may easily 
be believed, that, during this cure, 
bleedings, bathings, and oily po- 
tious, were used, according to the 
exigency of the case, and the dif- 
ferent conditions the patient was in. 
This account was given to the Aca- 
demy by M. Morand, who had it 
from M. du Luc. 





Lead in a Human Bladder dis- 
solved. By M. le Dran, Sur- 
geon at Paris. ~ 
M. De Poinsabre, governor of 

Martinico, arrived here in the 

month of April last, having a piece 

of lead lodged in his bladder: it 
was four inches and a half in length, 
and weighed six drachms, being 
part of a prebe which had broke 
off while it was used. He had 
taken the advice of the most emi- 
nent physicians and surgeons, who 
gave him no other comfort than 
that the lead might be cut out 
when it became intolerable. But 
upon his application to me, I en- 
couraged him to hope, that the 
lead might be rendered as fluid as 
quicksilver by injections ; and after 
many experiments made upon liv- 
ing animals, I was convinced of the 
possibility of effecting it without 
injury to the bladder. But, for yet 
greater certainty, I made the same 
experiment ona man, into whose 
bladder 1 introduced a_ leaden 


plummet, which I afterwards dis- 





solved at M. Poinsabre’s house, who 
had lodged him during the expe- 
runent. This gentleman bein 
now no longer in doubt of the pos- 
sibility of his cure, I immediately 
undertook, and in eight days ef- 
fected it, by injecting quicksilver 
through the urinary passage. The 
lead was voided in a state of lique- 
faction; and after I had restored 
its solidity, 1 presented it in a 
plummet to my patient. An ac- 
tive and sanguine. imagination will 
probably flatter itself and others, 
that by this secret a stone also may 
be dissolved; but two substances 
so very different, as lead and the 
calculus, require dissolvents of 
very different qualities ; although 
I doubt not but the use of this se- 
cret may be extended to the disso- 
lution of bullets from gun shot 
wounds, when they are lodged be- 
yond the reach of the most know- 
ing and experienced hand, and 
cousequently much pain may be 
prevented, and the life of many 
brave men preserved. 


A friendly Caution against drink- 
ing Tha, CoFrer, CHOCOLATE, 
&c. very hot. 

To the Editor of the New Universal 

Magazine. 
Sir, 

AS it is well known that many 
drink these liquors very hot, with- 
out apprehending any danger from 
it, though it yearly hurts the nerves 
and stomachs of multitudes, it is 
hoped that the following reasons 
will, for the future, deter them 
from so pernicious a practice. 

The learned Boerhaave, in the 
second vol. of his Elements of Chy- 
mistry, process 117, found by ex- 
periment, that a little more than 
100 degrees of warmth, in Fahren- 
heit’s quicksilver thermometer, 
would coagulate the serum of 
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blood; whence he reasonably in- 
fers, that this degree of heat will 
be apt to coagulate and thicken 
the blood to such a degree as to 
endanger life; and yet this dan- 
gerous degree of heat is but a few 
degrees more thay the natural 
warmth of the blood ; bosom-heat 
being 94 degrees ; blood-heat 96 ; 
the heat of the blood in a burning 
fever, 112; at which the blood is 
much ‘thickened by that degree of 
heat. How very unwholesome, 
then, must it be to drink tea, &c. 
50 degrees hotter than the blood, 
which is found, by putting the 
above mentioned thermometer into 
the hotter tea, to be of that sur- 
prizing degree of heat at which it is 
commonly drank, and what was 
thought but a moderate warm tea, 
was found to be 40 degrees hotter 
than the blood. No wonder, then, 
that such very hot liquors not only 
thicken the blood, but also relax 
and weaken the nerves and sto- 
mach, and thereby hurt the diges- 
tion, produce cholicks, &c. 

And accordingly it is the una- 
nimous opinion of physicians, that 
the principal hurt of tea, &c. lies 
in drinking them too hot. It is 
hoped, therefore, that these consi- 
derations will have some weight 
with those that have any regard for 
their health. Iremain, &c. 


June 4. PHILO. 





On Great MeEn’s Promises, and 
the Fate of their Dependants. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
I'rust not a man. Orway. 


Marshalsea Prison, 

Sir, June 9th. 
LET not the name of the place 
from whence I date my letter frigh- 
ten yeu from reading it: I have been 


no friend to you, therefore have no 
right to ask favours of you; and I 
know too much of the world to ex- 
pect I should obtain them, if I had. 
I am ruined, as you may easily 
guess, by my being here; and I 
would, by your means, caution 
others agaiust the same fate. Mine 
is a sort of ruin that 1 am afraid 
is too common, though very little 
known to be so; and, therefore, an 
account of it may be of the more 
use to the world. 

I am to tell you, that I was one 
of the three sons of an honest, 
worthy, and generous tradesman at 
Manchester, who had saved money 
enough to make us all happy; and 
as he had it in his power to bestow 
it as he pleased, he intended to di- 
vide it equally among us. Mytwo 
brothers were brought up to trades 
in the place where Calica and are 
now flourishing people there. 1 
was the favourite, and, asan un- 
happy mark of distinction, was sent 
to the university. It was my fate 
to make some figure there: I be- 
came intimate with a nobleman’s 
son, who, about four years since, 
took me to London with him, and 
introduced meto his father. I was 
well received; some sort of smart- 
ness that [ had about me, joined 
with the ankwardness one naturally 
acquires in a college life, made me 
appear an odd fellow among peo- 
ple who had no merit, nor any ab- 
surdities about them. The com- 
pany that visited at this nobleman’s 
grew as fond of meas he was; and, 
though I never opened my lips 
upon the subject of interest or pre- 
ferment to the father, the son, my 
friend and companion, told me, I 
need not think of banishing myself 
for life to the country living -my 
father thought of purchasing a re- 
version of for me, but that his fa- 
ther would certainly provide for 
me in town, and fix me in the pro- 
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per sphere in which | was destined 
to shine. 

My acquaintance with this young 
gentleman continued ; and though 
I found it more difficult to please 
us well at the father’s, when | had 
got over the ankwardness of a mere 
college life, than when I had that 
sort of buffoonery, as they under- 
stood it, about me; yet I con- 
quered thet obstacle, and became 
as well received as the gentleman, 
as I was before as the odd fellow. 

I now was every where with the 
old lord, at home, abroad, at the 
play, at the cricket ground, and at 
the boxing-match, An acquaint- 
ance of this kind could not be se- 
cret ; 1 had written my father word 
of it as it stood; but the world, 
who love to magnify things, had re- 
presented it to him as a thing of so 
much consequence, that, as my 
lord had the king’s ear, and F his, 
they told him, it was my own fault 
if | was not Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

The old gentleman, confirmed, 
in part, of this pleasing story by my 
letters, believed all the rest, and re- 
joiced very heartily init. He died 
during the continuance of the inti- 
macy | was honoured with by his 
lordship ; and looking upon me as 
wholly provided for, he left his own 
fortune between my two brothers, 
only bequeathing me fifty pounds 
for mourning. 

I was truly concerned for his 
death, and shocked beyond mea- 
sure when I heard his will, and the 
reasous for his making it as he had 
done. I no sooner returned from 
my visit into the country on this 
occasion, than I told the young 
gentleman, my friend, of the ruined 
state of my affairs; and, as it was 
now no time for trifling, I begged 
him, some day, when he found his 
father in a proper humour, to say 
some civil thing in regard to me, 





and give me the hint to speak for 
myself. All this was done with the 
necessary caution; but how was I 
shocked, when, on making my ap- 
plication to the noble lord, I re- 
ceived for answer, “ Why, Mr. 
G , I have always had a great 
respect for you, as a man of parts, 
and have loved you the more, for 
that you are the only loyal man I 
have found im the country you 
come from. You have been always 
welcome to me upon these occa- 
sions; but as to saddling me with 
providing for you, I caunot think 
our acquaintance is enough for 
that : and, to tell you the truth, I 
have, besides four of my own chap- 
lains, the clergy of half a county 
to provide for, who serve me in 
elections.” 

I now saw myself ruined: I sat 
down to contemplate what step 
there remained for me to take; but 
consideration was able to do me 
little good. I wrote to my bro- 
thers; but they returned me for an- 
swer, that I had set myseif so far 
above them, that they did not de- 
sire to have any farther acquaint- 
ance with me; they referred me to 
my lord, and my great men, and 
jested with me about the Arch- 
bishoprick of Canterbury. I con- 
tinued my visits to my lord; but I 
soon found, that a man who does 
not ask a favour, is upon a very 
different footing with these people, 
from one who does. It was with 
great difficulty that I kept my 
ground in the family; and if I had 
not been favoured ina very extra- 
ordinary manner, by the young 
gentleman, I had certainly been, 
long before this, the abject wretch 
J am at present, 

This generous friend assisted me 
with money, and applied to many 
of his father’s friends in my favour, 
but with no better success than he 
had pleaded to his father himself. 
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In fine, the noble lord, suspecting 
generosity to me, and 
looking on me as asort of depend- 
ant on the family, commanded him 
to see me no more, took off balf his 
allowauce for his private expences, 
and gave such orders to the porter 
at his gate, that L never entered it 
afterwards, 

I now found myself destitute, 
abandoned of all ny friends, aud 
treated like a villain, though with 
out the least charge of a fault 
against me. Iwas lamenting my 
fortune to a person who had once 
been a servant in our family, but 
had now received me into a little 
hduse she kept, in au obscure part 
of the town.’ Here | heard from 
one who came in, that a person was 


his son’s 


just expired, who had a place of 


about eighty pounds a year at 
court. 

I summoned up all my courage, 
and applied to the noble lord I 
have so ofteu meutioned, but in 
vain, His son was now on his tra- 
vels, and out of the reach of a let- 
ter. I enquired among every body 


that I heard had any knowledge of 


such things, by what means I was 
likely to succeed. 

In the course of these enquiries, 
I was recommended to a gentleman 
of a stamp very worthy a place in 
your papers, but who has yet 
escaped your notice. He is ——, 
but you shall hear my story; it 
will give you a better picture of 
him than I can any way else. He 
told me he had long practised the 
business of a solicitor for court 
places, knew every circumstance 
that attended the getting them, 
and was personally acquainted with 
every body that had any concern 
about them. The first secret he 
let me iuto was, that the thing I 
was soliciting after was to be ob- 
tained for money, and not by 
words: that people would be paid 

Vou. II. June, 1815, 


for their good offices ; and he would 
take upon him the care of giving 
the money properly, and managing 
the whole business for me. I strip- 
ped myself of every thing to raise 
the necessary supplies be demand- 
ed. I borrowed of the person with 
whom 1 lived, every thing she 
could procure; aud fiually, when 
twenty guineas more were required 
to complete the business, I grew 
outrageous. It was impossible for 
me to comply with it, and I sus- 
pected what I found, on enquiry, 
to be too true, that he had abused 
me. I found a friend, who knew 
the gentleman, whose .interest he 
pretended to have engaged for me, 
and into whose family he pretended 
to have paid no less than fifty 
pounds, which he from time to 
time had got from me. I begged 
him to enquire whether any appli- 
cation had been made to this gen- 
tleman: 1 found that he knew no- 
thing of my solicitor, and that none 
of his family had ever so much as 
heard my naine; and, to complete 
my distraction, | found that the 
place I had been endeavouring to 
obtain had been three weeks before 
given toa nobleman’s footman. At 
my return home with this disagree- 
able news, | met the harpy who 
had been so long feeding on my 
blood, and that of all my friends. 
He expected that I had brought 
the sum required ; but when | up- 
braided him with what f had learnt, 
and expected to have seen him 
ready to sink into the earth with 
shame, I was amazed to find him 
bear it up with all the appearance 
of conscious innocence. He had 
been used to discoveries of this 
kind, and was practised tn the art 
of evading their consequences : he 
told me very coolly, that J had 
ruined myself; that he would not 
take any farther care of my afiair, 
but that he would step home, and 
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bring me an account of every in- 
dividual farthing he had received 
from me; which, if 1 pleased, might 
confront theimpertinent aud foolish 
fellow who had undone me. Ad- 
ding, did you imagine that any 
body, who had taken money ou such 
an occas’on, would ever tell a third 
person of it ? 

I was almost persuaded out of 
my senses by his impudence; I 
even waited for his return with the 
account he told me of; but the use 
he made of his escape from me was, 
to get out of town. I had more ho- 
nesty, aud [have fared according- 
ly. Ithrew myself at the feet of 
the usurer, of whom [ had bor- 
yowed the last sum ; told him how 
Thad been tricked out of it, and 
how impossible it was for me to 
pay it, till some happier turn of my 
affairs enabled me. [ thought I saw 
compassion in his face, when I re- 
lated the story : he bad me be at 
peace on his account ; but the day 
my note to him became due, I was 
seized by officers ; and after trying 
the friendship of fifty people, who 
had every one of them fifty times 
over promised me every thing in 
their power, I was left to the hor- 
rors of this wretched place. 

If but one man may be saved 
from the same ruin by this notice, 
I shall have the pleasure of know- 
ing, that | have done more for the 
world, than the world would do 
for me, who am, 


Yours, &c. J.G, 





Memnon, an APOLOGUE. 


For the New Universal Magazine. 


MEMNON one day took it into 
his head to become perfectly wise ; 
an extravagance which has ‘some- 
times infatuated men of no shallow 





intellects. His soliloquy on this 
momentous point was as follows. 
To be very wise, and conse- 
quently very happy, requires no 
more than to get rid of our pas- 
sions, which every one knows to he 
a mosteasy matter, First, I will 
never love any woman; for upon 
seeing an enchanted beauty, I will 
iunmediately say to myself, those 
cheeks will one day be wrinkled, 
those eyes lose their lustre, those 
round breasts be flabby, and those 
fine curling locks give way to bald- 
ness; now, viewing her with the 
same eyes, which I should in that 
mortifying change, will secure my 
heart from being distracted with 
her beauty. Secondly, I will be 
temperate, and stoutly withstand 
all the allurements of delicious 
fare, and the seducements of epi- 
curean companions. Itis but bear- 
ing in my mind the consequences 
of excess, as a disordered stomach, 
aconfused brain, and the loss of 
reason, health, and time ; then my 
appetite will be under the check of 
necessity, my health permanent, 
my faculties sprightly, my passions 
tranquil and my ideas refined : all 
this is attainable with so little difhi- 
culty, that to attain it has no claim 
to merit, As for an income, said 
Memnon, my desires are limited, 
and my whole fortune lodged with 
the receiver general of the finances 
of Nineveh. I have wherewithal to 
live independently, an_ essential 
ingredient in happiness. I will 
therefore, never risk losing any part 
of ny fortune by gaming, a8 I don’t 
want to increase it. 1 will always 
be above cringing at a levee. En- 
vying no body, | shall not be envied, 
Is not this again as easy as to tell 
my name? I have some friends, 
continued he, who will remain 
such, as our interests do not clash. 
I will never quarrel with theim, 
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nor will they with me :—the con- 
sequences are certain. 

Memnon, after this concise scheme 
of conduct, happening to look out 
of his window, saw two women 
walking under a row of plantanes 
near his house. One of them was 
old and under no concern; the 
other young and pretty, but she 
wept and sighed with such emo- 
tion, as heightened her charms. 
Our sage, moved,—not with the 
lady’s beauty, his soul was supe- 
rior to such a foible,—but her ex- 
treme affliction, hastened down to 
comfort the young Ninevite with 
the treasures of bis wisdom. This 
belle related, with the most natu- 
tal air of real grief and resentment, 
the wrongs she had suffered from an 


uncle, whom she had not, his prac-. 


tices to defraud her of an estate, as 
fictitious as the uncle, and _ her 
dread of his violence, You seem to 
me, said she, a person of such sa- 
gacity, that if you will be so good 
as to go home with me, and inspect 
into my affairs, I aim certain my 
distress would soon be brought to a 
happy issue. Memnon readily at- 
tended her, meaning only to advise 
her for the best. 

The sorrowful lady brought him 
into a perfumed chamber, and po- 
litely placed him on a sopha, where 
they both sat cross legged over 
against each other. She opened 
her cause with downcast eyes, 
which at times dropt an insidious 
tear ; and whenever she raised them 
they were immediately met by 
those of the sage Memnon. Her 
speech breathed a tenderness, which 
increased every time they looked at 
each other. Memnon was extreme- 
ly affected with her pathetic reci- 
tal, and at every word, much more 
at every look, felt in himselfa 
more earnest propensity to interest 
himself in behalf of thisaccomplish- 
ed lady. In the heat of talk, they 


had changed both their position and 
attitude, and, Memnon laid. his ad- 
vice so home, and urged his coun- 
sels withso much tenderness, that 
the uncle and wisdom were quite 
forgot.in the transporting gratifica« 
tions of love. 

Here, as may be conceived, they 
were interrupted by the uncle, 
armed cap-a-pee. He first furi- 
ously threatened to sacrifice the 
sage Memnon and his niece: at 
length, in generous pity to ther 
youth, he said, he would remit 
their punishment for a round sum 
of money. Memnon was obliged 
to deliver up all he bad; and in 
those times he may be said to come 
off very cheap. This was before 
the discovery of America, when 
ladies in distress were far from 
being so dangerous as in our 
days. 

Memnon is shewed his way out 
of the house, full of shame and 
vexation. At his return home, he 
finds an invitation to dine witha 
knot of his intimates. This comes 
very a propos, said he, for if L sit 
brooding here by myself on this 
cursed trick, L shall not be able to 
eat ; this will bring on a sickness, 
and that bring me to myend. A 
frugal repast, with virtuous friends, 
is compatible with the inost austere 
wisdom; their engaging company 
will efface all remembrance of this 
morning’s folly. Being come to 
the rendezvous, his chagrin was 
soon observed, and quickly re- 
moved by the officiousness of his 
virtuous friends to ply him with 
liquor: for, thought the wise Mem- 
non, wine in moderation is a cor- 
dial to soul and body. When they 
had drank him to a pitch, a party 
of play was proposed: a throw or two 
upon the die, among select friends, 
is a harmless recreation, He yames, 
and loses not only all about him, 
but four times as much upon his 
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honour: 1 a a dispute arising, a select 
friend otreck one of his eyes out 
with the box. The wise Memnon 
is led home, drunk, stripped of all 
his cash, and with the loss of an 
eye. 

When sleep had brought him to 
himself, he sends a servant to the 
receiver general for money to pay 
those sacred debts of honour. 
Word is returned him that his 
banker had that very morning 
made «a fraudulent bankruptey to 
the ruin of uwumberless families. 
The wise Memuon runs in a pas- 
sion to court, with a plaister on 
his eye, and a petition in his hand, 
for justice against him. As soon 
as the sovereign came by, kissing 
the ground three times, he offered 
his petition. His majesty took it 
with a smile of goodness, and deli- 
vered it to one of his satrapes, that 
he might make his report on it. 
This satrape, taking Memnon apart, 
said to him, with a haughty sneer, 
thon one-eyed coxcomb ! to apply 
to the king before me! and, what 
is worse, to demand justice against 
a worthy bankrupt, whom I honour 
with my protection! if you value 
your other eye, drop this matter. 

Thus Memuon, who in_ the 
morning had protested against 
women, luxury, gaming, disputes, 
and especially against the court, 
before night was tricked and 
robbed by a jilt, got drunk, 
gamed, quarrelled, lost an eye in 
the fray, went to court and was 
ridiculed. Tocompleat all, ama- 
zed with the most dejecting ideas 
he drags himself homewards, where 
he finds the officers stripping his 
house by an execution. 


D. D. 





A new Prosrcr for the destruction 
of Printine and Bookser- 
Lina; for the benefit of the 
learned World. 


Prebet iler liquidum labenti in pectori voci. 
Srrapa 
Qui non credit, 
Let him read it. 


For the New Universal Magazine, 


SIR, 

PROJECTORS are a set of men 
with whose conversation I have 
been always extremely delighted, 
notwithstanding the disadvanta- 
geous opinion the world has geve- 
rally conceived of them, It must 
be owned in their favour, that if 
the public has not been much be- 
nefited by their studies, it has sus- 
tained less hurt from them than 
the persons themselves. . Many of 
them have been undone, by fruit- 
lessly endeavouring to serve their 
fellow creatures ; so that they are 
entitled to our goodwill, even when 
their labours have been most un- 
successful. 

A general history of projects 
would be an undertaking well de- 
serving the pains of avy curious 
person, who did not know how to 
employ his time otherwise ; and 
perhaps afford as many entertain- 
ing speculations to the learned 
world, as the celebrated perform- 
ance of Pancirollus. Ihave seen a 
treatise, intituled, The Art of grow- 
ing Rich; and I fancy this might, 
with much greater propriety, be 
ealled, The art of growing poor; 
the experimental philosophers of 
whom I am speaking, being re- 
markable for their dexterity in the 
dissipation of treasure, and dissolv- 
ing the strongest ties between @ 
usurer and his ‘bags. 

The philosopher's s stone, and the 
perpetual motion, could not miss 
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being among the principal embel- 
lishments of this work, any more 
than the Art of Flying, which set 
so many of the virtuosos of the 
last age upon their tiptoes, But I 
dv not remember a more hopeful 
project, than one which was lately 
communicated to our tribunal, in 
order to be recommended by us to 
the public. It is au invention for 
the improvement, or rather the 
preservation of letters, by barrel- 
ling of sounds ; by means whereof, 
the author proposes to save vast 
quantities of human speech, that 
are now irrecoverably lost, and 
make a cask perform the office of 
a spokesman upon any occasion, to 
the singular benefit of multitudes, 
whose lungs are at present immo- 
derately wasted, through a too 
great effusion of words. He says, 
he cannot apprehend any greater 
difficulty in preserving sounds for 
the ears than for the eyes; espe- 
cially since it seems the most na- 
tural way, as will appear to any 
one, who considers how oddly it 
would have sounded (before the 
art of writing was invented) to 
have talked of speaking to the 
eyes. And the learned world 
would enjoy the same benefit from 
a vault of sound litérature, as they 
now do from a library, and at a 
much smaller expence. For it 
would require only a good pair of 
lungs et first, to ton up any book 
now extant in a convenient vessel ; 
and afterwards it mivht be drawn 
off as there should be occasion for 
it, and all this without any loss to 
the intellectual fluid, provided the 
tapster would take due care in 
drawing off one cask to have ano- 
ther ready to receive the contents. 
And this method of reading 
would be attended with another 


advantage, that whenever a tub of 


usefal knowledge was set a-going, 
areat numbers might drink it in at 





the same time, and a whole parish 
peruse a book at once, if it were 
poured in by a good voice, and set 
abroach in a proper place. 

Honest Tom Verger, who is ex- 
cellent at sinelling out a plot, espe- 
cially if it threatens any danger to 
the church, immediately fell foul 
of this project, as a very wicked 
and heathenish invention, He 
smothered his resentment pretty 
well at first, but could hold no 
longer, when the artist came to 
mention the distribution of a bar- 
rel of knowledge among a parish, 
as one of the advantages of this 
scheme, This, he thought, shewed 
plainly, that the design had been 
hatched among the sectaries, who 
had been so long accustomed to 
tubs, that they could easily be 
induced to exchange one vessel for 
another. The clergy in particular 
ought to oppose it, as a cursed 
contrivance, to render their order 
useless and insignificant. For if the 
project took place, a parish would 
have nothing more to do, but to 
buy a hogshead of Tillotson or 
Barrow, and set it up in the 
church ; where the sexton, or any 
other sorry rascal, might run a 
pex into it, and let it out among 
the people at his pleasure, as well 
as an archbishop. Besides, he was 
very much troubled to observe, 
that we had too many wooden 
preachers already, to be under any 
necessity of incre. sing the number ; 
and concluded very bluntly, that 
if we ofiered to give the least en- 
couragement to it, he would make 
use of the privilege of his office, 
and forbid all our farther proveed- 
ings in the matter. 

It was no great difficulty fo per- 
suade every one of my colleagues, 
that we had no manner of business 
to embark in this project, aid that 
there was no mighty probability 
of its turning to account. How- 
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eve:, inough | do not preteud to 
recommend the thing itself, yet 
there teing several particulars in 
the scheme, that are well worth 
the reader’s observation, it may 
not be amiss to give a specimen 
of it; which L shall do in the au- 
thor'’s own words. 

It is an undoubted truth, con- 
firmed by a muititude of experi- 
mevts, that the air is a body Ccu- 
pable of being compressed, and 
confined withiu «a narrower space 
tha what it occupies while it is 
floating unrestrained about the 
surface of this terraqueous globe. 

It is likewise no less certain, 
that sonads ure nothing else but 
air put in motion, and siriking the 
oryaus of hearing, which it happens 
to excounter in its way, before the 
motion is spent. The considera- 
tion hereof first made me inclina- 
ble to think, that air in motion 
mizht be compressed, and conse- 
quently preserved, as well as any 
part of the stagnate atmosphere. 
The only difficulty seemed to be 
in finding out proper’ vessels for 
retaining the sonorous fluid, and 
afterwards discharging it with such 
different degrees of velocity, as 
might cause the same undulations 
upon the secoud emission as at the 
first. This, with much study and 
labour, I have at last happily dis- 
covered, And though I have at 
present unfortunately lost my in- 
struments, for performing this 
admirable experiment; yet, if I 
had sufficient encouragement from 
the government, IL should not 
doubt bringing it, in a few months, 
to the same perfection as formerly. 
But as the operation is attended 
with a very great expence, and as 
I have already wasted my fortune 
by my studies, it is impossibie for 
me to carry it on any further, 
without the assistance of the 
public. 


The many curious experiments 
that might, by this means, be made 
upon all kinds of sounds, particu- 
larly languages, may serve to shew 
the advantages that would redound 
to the world from this wonderful 
invention, The quantity of liquids 
in any language, which contribute 
so much to the grace and smooth- 
ness of it, might hereby be deter- 
mined with the utmost exactness, 

For it is known, that nothing 
purifies and separates all liquids 
better than a cask. While I was 
engaged in this process, I made a 
great many observations on the 
different strength and purity of 
most languages that are in the 
world, by considering them merely 
in the nature of fiuids. Thus I 
have found the Greek and Latin, 
though they are called dead lan- 
guages,to make the finest of liquors, 
and of such strength, that.they will 
keep forages without being in the 
least impaired: whereas, most of 
the modern tongues run off very 
foul, have a prodigious sediment 
of impure particles, and are ex- 
tremely apt to decay. Our own 
language seems to be in a better 
condition than many of them ; 
and if duly purged, and carefully 
stopped, may amount to the fine- 
ness and strength of British beer, 
The Italian may be compared to 
Florence oil, a fluid incompa- 
rably fine and smooth, but without 
either strength or spirit. The 
Spanish tongue, like their wines, 
is rich, and full, but extremely 
apt to ferment; which I look upon 
to be one principal cause why the 
people of that nation are so much 
addicted to the rodomontado. And, 
in general, I have always found the 
language of any country, when 
barrelled up, to bear a very great 
analogy to the liquors which are 
either produced, or most in vogue 
in it, 
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Divers surprising observations 
may likewise Le made on the dif- 
ferent sounds in the same lan- 
guage, which operates differently 
in a vessel acvording to the several 
passions of which they are the 
expressious. The same cask that 
will serve for the preservation of 
prose, will not do for poetry. And 
all the different species of poetry 
require so many different sorts of 
tonnage. Bombast, whether in 
verse or prose, I never could make 
any thing of, in regard it always 
bursts whatever it is put into, 
Promises also participate much of 
the same nature, especially if they 
be of the brewery of great men. 
And I have so often made the 
same remark on the vows of lovers, 
and the resolutions of patriots, that 
I almost begin to despair of pre- 
serving them one whole season; 
though, if I could once bring 
them to that, I imagine, they have 
such a natural strength and spirit 
in them, that a cellar of either 
might, like old hock, be trans- 
mitted from generation to gene- 
ration. A misfortune of a different 
kind attends all manner of secrets ; 
they are of such a penetrating 
quality, that they are apt to weep 
through the vessel to which they 
are committed ; and oftentimes are 
entirely run out, before there ap- 
pears the least sign of a leakage, 
And after all, they make a liquor 
of so little use, however intoxicated 
some people may be with the love 
of it, that I scarce think it would 
be worth while to employ my art 
in the preservation of it. 

What I have principally in view, 
is the barrelling up of sound lite- 
rature, and all solid and rational 
discourses, that are capable of 
bearing the test. By means 
hereof, learning would be rendered 
more diffusive, and be more cheaply 
acquired by the common people, 


printer books, There might be 
cellars of erudition erecied in every 
parish in the kingdom, and word 
coopers employed to draw off a 
pipe of philosophy, politics, or 
even divinity, as they should be 
wanted; for it would only require 
a good pair of luugs. 
I remain, &e. 
Timotuy TINKER. 
Fleet Prison, 
June 9. 





An Alliterative Epistle. 


To the Editor of the New Univer- 
sal Magazine. 


Sir, 

THE following letter being a very 
curious origial in its way, you are 
at liberty to insert it, if you think 
it will prove diverting to your 


readers. Yours, &c. 
1b 
Park-place, June 12th, 1815, 
Sir, 


Perceiving your desire to know 
how I passed my time in Pem- 
brokeshire, 1 hereby present you 
with an account of my _ pro- 
ceedings in a progress I lately 
made to a gentieman’s house, 
purely to procure a plan of it. 

I proceeded in a party of plea- 
sure with Mr. Pratt of Pickton 
castle, Mr. Powel of Penally, and 
Mr. Pugh of Purley, to go and 
dine with Mr Pritchard of Post- 
main; which was readily agreed 
to, and soon put in practice, 
However, I thought it a proper 
precaution to post away a p rson 
privately to Mr. Pritchard’s, that 
he might provide for us; and we 
proceeded after him. The town 
where Mr. Pritchard lives is a poor 
pitiful pauliry place, though his 
house is in the prettiest part of it, 
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and is a prince’s palace to the rest. 
His parlour is of a lofty pitch, and 
full of pictures of the prime pen- 
cils ; he hath a pompous portico or 
pavillion, prettily paved, leading 
to the parterre; from hence you 
have a prodigious prospect, parti- 
cularly pointing towards Percilly 
Hill, where he propagutes a parcel 
of Portuguese and Polish poultry. 
The name of his house is Praw- 
fenden, which puzzled me most 
plaguily to pronounce properly. 
He received us very politely, and 
presented us with a plentiful din- 
ner. At the upper end of the table 
was a pike, with fried perch and 
plaice ; at the lower end pickled 
pork, peas, and parsnips; in the 
middle a pigeon pye with puff 
paste; on the one side a potatoe 
pudding, and on the other side pigs’ 
pettitoes. The second course was 
a dish of pheasants, with poults 
and plovers, and a plate of preserved 
pine aud pippins; another with 
pickled pod pepper; another with 
prawns ; another with pargamon for 
with a pyramid of 
pears, peaches, plumbs, pippins, 
philbeards, and pistachios. After 
dente there was a profusion of pert 
and punch, which proved too pow- 
erful for poor Mr. Peter the parson 
of the parish; for it pleased his 
palate, and he poured it down by 
pints, which ‘made him prate ina 
pedantic pragmatical manner. This 
displeased Mr. Price, the parliament 
man, a profound politician ; but he 
persisted and made a prolix pream- 
ble, which proved his principles 
prejudiced and partial against the 
present people in power. Mr. Price, 
who is a potent party man, called 
him a popish parson, and said, he 
prayed. privately in his heart for the 
Pretender ; and that he was a pre- 
sumptuous priest for preaching such 
stuff publicly. The parson puffed 


a provocative ; 


his pipe passively, for some time, 





because Mr. Price was his patron ; 
but at length, losing all patience, 
he plucked off Mr. Price’s perri- 
wig, and was preparing to push it 
with the point of the poker into 
the fire; upon which Mr. Price, 
perceiving a pewter p—8s pot in 
the passage, presented the parsen 
with the coutents in his phiz, and 
gave him a pat on the pate, the 
percussion of which prostrated him 
plump on the pavement, and raised 
a protuberance on his pericranium., 
This put a period to our proceed- 
ings, and patched up a peace; for 
the parson was in a piteous plight, 

and had prudence enough to be 
prevailed upon to ery peccuvi, with 
a parce precor, aud in a plaintive 
posture to petition for pardon, Mr. 
Price, who was proud of his per- 
formance, pulled him out of the 
puddle, and protested he was sorry 
for what had passed in his passion, 
which was partly owing to the pro- 
vocation given him from some of 
his preposterous propositions, which 
he prayed him never to presume to 
advance again in his presence. Mr, 
Pugh, who practises physic, pre- 
scribed phlebotomy and a poultice 
to the parson; but he preterred 
wetted brown paper to any plaster, 
and then placed himself in a pro- 
per position, that the power of the 
fire might penetrate his posteriors, 
and dry his purple plush breeches. 

This pother was succeeded by 
politics, as Mr. Pulteney, the pa- 
triot’s patent for the peerage, the 
kings of Poland, Prussia, Prague, 
and the Palatine, paudours and par- 
tizans, Portsmouth parades, and 
the presumption of the privateers, 
who pick up prizes almost in our 
very ports; and places and pen- 
sions, pains and penalties. 

Next came on plays and poetry, 
the picture of Mr. Pope perched on 
a prostitute, and the price of the 
pit, pantomimes, and prudes, and 
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the primate of Ireland, and print- 
ers, and preferments, pickpockets 
and pointers, and the pranks of 
that prig the poet laureat’s pro- 
geny, though his papa is the per- 
fect pattern of paternal piety. To 
be brief, I prophecy you think I 
am prolix. 

We parted at last, but had great 
difficulty in procuring a passage 
from Mr. Pritchard, for he had 
placed a padlock on the stable door 
on purpose to prevent us, and pre- 
teuded his servant was gone out 
with the key ; but finding us pe- 
remptory, the key was produced, 
and we permitted to go. We 
pricked our palfries a good pace, 
although it was dark as pitch; 
which put me in pain because I was 
purblind, lest we should ride plump 
ugainst the posts, which are pre- 
fixed to keep horse passengers from 
going the path which is pitched 
with pebbles, 

Mr. Price, who was our pilot, 


had a very providential escape, for 
his pad fell a prancing, and would 
not pass one step farther; which 
provoked him much, for he piques 
hinself upon his horsemanship, 1 
proposed to him to dismount,which 
he did, and peeping and peering 
about, found he was on the poiut 
of a perpendicular precipice, from 
which he might have probably 
fallen, had not his horse plunged 
in that particular position. This 
put us allin a prodigious palpita- 
tion, and we plodded on the rest of 
the progression, pian-piano, as the 
Italians say, or pazz a pazz, as the 
French phrase has it. [I shall post- 
pone several other particulars till I 
have the pleasure of passing a day 
with you at Putney, which shall be 
as soon as possible, Iam, Sir, 
Yours, most politely, 
Peter Piprr 
To Mr. Philip Perkins, 
Putney Place. 


Penny post paid. 
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THE longevity of birds is very 
considerable: we give the follow- 
ing scale on the authority uf Lin- 
neus, Buffon, and other celebrated 
writers on Natural History : 

An Eagle will live 100 years 
A Raven....cce- 100 
A Goose. eeeeeeee 70 
A Partridge...... 25 
A Turtle-Dove.... 25 
A Peacock....... 2 
A Pigeon......... 8 





Literary Purgatory. 
** CORRECTION,” says an inge- 
Vou, I, June, 1815, 


nious writer, ** is one of the most 
difficult tasks imposed on an au- 
thor. Itis hard to know how far 
it ought to be carried. Quintilian 
has many just and useful observa- 
tion on this subject. Perhaps the 
excess of it is productive of as 
many mischiefs, as the total neg- 
lect of it. The file sometimes, in- 
stead of polishing, eats away the 
substance to which it is applied. 
Akenside much injured his poem 
by much correction. Ariosto, as 


easy and familiar as he seems to be, 
made many and great alterations in 
3M 
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his enchanting poem. Some of 
Rochefoucault’s Maxims were cor- 
rected and new written more than 
thirty times. The Provincial Let- 
ters of Pascal, the model of good 
style in the French language, were 
submitted to the judgement of 
twelve members of the Port Royal, 
who made mauy corrections in them. 
Voltaire says, ** That in all the 
books of Fenelon’s Telemaque, of 
which he had seen the original, 
there were not ten rasures and al- 
terations. All that can be said 
about corrections, is contained in 
these few incomparable words of 
Quintilian :-—** Hujus operis est, 
adjicere, detrahere, mutare. Sed 
facilius in his simpliciusque judi- 
cium, que replenda vel dejicienda 
sunt, primere verd tumentia, hu- 
inilia extollere, luxuriantia astrin- 
pere, inordinata dirigere, soluta 
componere, exultantia coercere, 
duplicis opera.” Quint. Lib, x. 
ch, 3. 





A WonperFuL APE. 

Str Thomas Rae, in his Voyage 
to India, relates the follow curious 
exploits of one of the monkey tribe. 
* A juggler of Bengala, of which 
craft there are many, and very 
notable at it, brought before the 
king a great ape, which, as he said, 
could divine and prophesy; and 
to this beast some of the Indian 
sects attributed a sort of divinity. 
The king took a ring off his finger, 
and caused it to be hid under a 
boy’s girdle, there being a dozen 
preseut, then bid the ape divine, 
who went to the right child and 
took it out. His majesty being 
somewhat more curious, caused 
the name of twelve lawgivers, as 
Christ, Moses, Mahomet, Haly, and 
others, to be writ on twelve papers 
in the Persian tongue ; and shuffling 
them in a bag, bid the beast divine 
which was the true law, who putting 


in his paw, took out that inscribed 
with the name of Christ. This 
amazed the king, who, suspecting 
the ape’s master could read 
Persian, and might assist him, 
wrote them anew in court charac- 
ters, and presented them a second 
time, The ape found the right and 
kissed it. At this‘a great officer 
grew angry, telling the king it was 
some imposture, and desiring he 
might have leave to make the scrolls 
anew, offering to uadergo any 
punishmeut if the ape could de- 
ceive him. He writ the names 
putting only eleven in the bag, and 
kept the other in his hand, The 
monkey searched but refused all; 
the king commanding it to bring 
one, it tore them in a fury, and 
made signs the true law-yiver’s 
name was not among them. The 
king asked where it was, and the 
ape ran to the nobleman and caught 
him by the hand, in which was the 
paper inscribed with the name of 
Christ Jesus. The king was con- 
cerned, aud keeps the ape. This 
was doue in public before thou- 
sands, and no doubt is to be made 
of the truth of the matter of fact,” 





ArFrecTing Srory. 

In the Rebellion of 1745, a party 
of Cumberland’s dragoons was 
hurrying through Nithsdale in 
search of rebels. Hungry and fa- 
tigued they called ata lone widow’s 
house, and demunded refreshment. 
Her son, a lad of sixteen, dressed 
them up lang kale and butter, and 
the good woman brought new milk, 
which she told them was all her 
stock, One of the party inquired, 
with seeming kindness, how she 
lived. ‘Indeed,’ quoth she, * the 
cow and the kale yard, wi’ God’s 
blessing’s a’ ny mailen.’ He arose, 
and with his sabre killed the cow, 
and destroyed all the kale. The 
poor woman was thrown upon the 
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world, and died of a broken heart. 
The disconsolate youth, her son, 
wandered away, beyoud the inquiry 
of friends, or the search of com- 
passion. In the continental war, 
when the British army had gained 
a great and signal victory, the sol- 
diery were making merry with 
wine, and recounting their exploits. 
A dragoon roared out, ‘ I once 
starved a Scotch witch in Nithsdale. 
1 killed her cow and destroyed her 
greens ; but,’ added he, * she could 
live for all that, on her God, as she 
said!’ * And don’t you rue it;’ 
cried a young soldier, starting up, 
«don’t yourve it ?? *Ruewhat?’ said 
he, ¢ rae aught like that !" ‘ Then, 
by my God, cried the youth, un- 
sheathing his sword, * that woman 
was my mother! Draw, you brutal 
villain, draw.’ They fought; the 
youth passed his sword twice 
through the dragoon’s body, and, 
while he turned him over in the 
throes of death, exclaimed, ‘had you 
rued it you should have only been 
punished by your Gou I” 


CorNEILLE. 

FaTuer Tournemine used to re- 
late that M. de Chalons, who had 
been secretary to Mary de Medicis, 
and had retired to Rouen, was the 
person who advised Corneille to 
study the Spanish language, and 
read to hin some passayes of Guil- 
lon de Castro, which struck Cor- 
neille so much that he determjned 
to imitate his Cid. The artifices 
used by Richlieu, and the engines 
he set to work to crush this fine 
play, are well known, Not one of 


the Cardinal’s tools was so vehe- 
ment as 


the Abbe d’ Aubignac ; 


who attacked Corneille on account 
of his family, his person, his ges- 
ture, his voice, and even the con- 
duct of his domestic affairs. When 
the Cid first appeared, says Fonte- 
nelle, the Cardinal was as much 
alarmed as if he had seen the 
Spaniards at the gates of Paris. 
In the year 1635, Richlieu, in the 
midst of the important political 
concerns that occupied his mighty 
genius, wrote the greatest part of 
a play, called La Comedie les 
Thuilleries, in which Corneille pro- 
posed some alterations to be made 
in the third act; which honest 
freedom the Cardinal never forgave. 





Tur Sprrit oF REFORMERs. 

THe violence and haughtiness of 
Luther disgusted the mild and 
moderate Erasmus, and alienated 
him from pursuing the plan of re- 
formation which at first he seemed 
to encourage and engage in. Lu- 
ther represented him as an Arian 
and a time-server. “ I thought,” 
suid Erasmus, ‘* Luther’s marriage 
would have softened him a little. 
It is hard for aman of my modera- 
tion and of my years to be obliged 
to write against a savage beast, and 
a furious wild boar.” But great 
resolutions and great reformations 
are not effected by calm and sober 
reason, nor without such violence 
andenthusiasm as Luther possessed. 
When Voltaire was lamenting that 
Locke and Newton had few dis 
ciples in comparison of the nume- 
rous followers of Luther and Calvin, 
it was replied to him, that without 
Luther and Calvin, weshould never 
have had a Locke or a Newton.” 
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The Traveller's: Complete Guide 
through Belgium, Holland and 
Germany : containing full Direc- 
tions for Gentlemen, Lovers of 
the ‘ine Arts, and Travellers in 


General. By Charles Campbell, 
Esq. Sherwood and Co, 


THIS is a useful little volume, 
and may be consulted with great 
advantage, by those whose business 
or pleasure leads to the countries of 
which it professes to be the guide. 
Besides, however, containing direc- 
tions for travellers, it also compri- 
ses a variety of interesting details 
yespecting the political, moral, and 
eommercial character of the dif- 
ferent provinces ; and may be con- 
sidered, iherefore, as affording not 
only local but general information, 
The volume is embellished with a 
map of Germany, a map of Hol- 
land, and one of the course of the 
Khine from Dusseldorf to Mayence. 
We shall exhibit a specimen or two 
of the mode in whieh the work is 
compiled. The following are some 
of Mr. Campbell’s directions for 
travellers. 


** Every traveller shouldendeavour to 
lay down an exact plan, from which he 
should never deviate, without the most 
urgent motives. He should also make 
notes upon the relays, the inns, and 
the most remarkable places where he 
may intend to stop. There are other 
notices to be taken by the traveller of 
the detail of persons and things to be 
secn in each place, which may gene- 
rally determine the duration of his 
staythere. Following this method, he 
may avail himself of every moment of 
his leisure, besides the saving of un- 
necessary ex pcnses, 





‘Previous to his departure a traveller 
should consult with his acquaintance as 
to the place to which they might 
address their letters, or receive others 
from him, carefully arranging both 
the time and the manner* Those di- 
rected poste restante, or to be left at 
the post office, are certainly the least 
secure of any: it is preferable to di- 
rect your letters or packets to some 
banker, or some respectable merchant 
or bookseller, at any of the places 
predetermined. 

** Beware of giving in a wrong name 
at the gates of any place or in the place 
itself ; as it may be productive of very 
great inconveniencies in any country 
where the police will not easily suffer 
themselves to be imposed upon. 

** Shakspeare has already given the 
best rules as to the manuer of dress ; 
when speaking to the father of Laertes, 
he says, *‘ Dress as well as your purse 
will allow, without extravagance, not 
always formally, but with taste ; the 
habit always shews the man.” 

““The French language is become 
so general, thatastranger who wishes 
to visit any country, with the language 
of which he is unacquainted, ought at 
least to understand the French, sup- 
posing of course that he is perfectly 
acquainted with his own. 

“* It will always be necessary to 
procure the most exact information as 
to prohibited or contraband goods. 
If by chance you should have them 
with you, the wisest way is to get rid 
of them, or to make an open declara- 
tion of the circumstance before the 
proper authorities. What is called 
fraud, can never properly belong to a 
man of honour, and this ought to be a 
sufficient inducement to every traveller 
to respect himself. [tis too common 
to pre sre against custom-houses and 
custom-house officers; but a little 
politeness and proper language will 
never be found without their effect. 
On the other hand, the inconveniences 
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which travellers complain of, are but pilfer something out of the other, or 


too frequently drawn upon themselves. 
Neither should gentlemen ever suffer 
their domestics to have any concern 
with contraband goods, as in this case 
itis the master alone who is always 
responsible. 

«+ It is of the utmost importance for 
travellers in France to know, that, 
with respect to coin, two decrees of 
the National Assembly still exist in 
full vigour; which prohibits, under 
pain of imprisonment and fine, the ex- 
portation of silver, coined or in bars. 
It is therefore necessary that the 
stranger, on entering France, should 
make a declaration at the bureau of 
the frontier, of the species and quantity 
of gold or silver in his possession, of 
which he will receive a certificate. The 
traveller ought to insist upon making 
this declaration, even though the 
custom-house officers, as examples 
have shewn, should refuse to accept it, 
under the idea that it is unnecessary. 
However, the most infallible method 
of securing yourself against all kind of 
chicanery, is to convert all your money 
into letters of exchange, upon the 
German side of the Rhine, or any of 
the French frontiers; and not to charge 
yourself with more than a few livres. 

‘¢ A traveller should by no means 
attempt to take with him, into the 
French territory, either packets or 
simple letters if they are sealed: as, 
on the contrary, he is subject to be 
thrown into prison, and to pay a fine 
of 500 livres for each letter. There is 
likewise some species of carriages, 
which, being introduced into France, 
and particularly Berlines or Coupés, 
must be sent away again at the ex- 
piration of a year. At present, on 
entering France, people pay at the 
custom-house a third of the value of 
the carriage they introduce. A fourth 
of this sum is always returned in ready 
money, in exchange for the receipt 
presented of the former. The other 
fourth is retained at the custom-house, 
as what is called droit acquis. 

** A traveller should never suffer 
two of his trunks, &c. to be inspected 
at once; for as he cannot have his 
eyes evegy where, it may happen that 
whilst you are looking at one they may 


even slip something into it on purpose 
to involve you in difficulty. It is cus- 
tomary in France to have the trunks, 
&c. sealed or plumbed at Paris in order 
to get rid of the disagreeable inspec- 
tions along the road; but sometimes 
when going to a place at a great dis- 
tance it may be proper to defer the 
sealing of your packages; as the least 
friction of theseal rendering it illegible, 
may subject - you to much inconve- 
nience. In some countries too, the 
introduction of packages, sealed, or 
unsealed, is prohibited ; and no person 
leaving France can take any money 
with them beyond a given sum. On 
these heads a traveller should never 
suffer himself to want information. 

* A traveller should never interfere 
with the received opinions of the coun- 
try where he is astranger, though ever 
so closely connected with error or pre- 
judice, much less discuss, or set himself 
up asa judge of them, As much as pos- 
sible he should likewise avoid all 
conversation upon politics. To hear 
and forbear, ought to be the order of 
the day with every traveller. ‘This, 
however, does not absolutely prohibit 
any kind of observation en passant. 
Every thing remarkable occurring in 
the course of the day however, if pru- 
dent, he will uot fail to enter into an 
Album, every evening, in order that 
nothing may escape him which is truly 
worthy of attention. As lo any news 
of real importance it is necessary that 
the traveller should wake minutes of 
the name, the capacity, and the resi- 
dence of the person communicating 
the same. Much of the authenticity 
of these communications depend ow 
these particulars. 

* Never fail to take with you the 
map or plan of the interior of the large 
towns and cities which you may visit. 
This is the best guide you can have, as 
it contains at least, the panoramic view 
of the streets and public places. As to 
sinall places there are very few of these 
directions tobe had. But in France, 
you should never omit reading the 
Annuaries, the Statistiques, the Pla- 
cards, and the Journals that appear in 
the principal places. The reading of 
these are attended with more advan- 
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than people would imagine. With a 
map in your band you may ascend the 
highest tower in the place, and from a 
topographical view, regulate your 
future progress with advantage. 

** it very frequently happens that 
persons may be found in coffee-houses 
capable of giving you very useful in- 
formation relative to celebrated artists 
co-residents with them; the work- 
shops or manufactories ; the Pensions 
or Institutes—And it is never adviseable 
to altempt to visit any of these without 
some kind of introduction. 

** A traveller should never be sus- 
pected of being penurious; the lower 
order of the people in every place are 
always more or less influenced by 
money, Onthe other hand, nothing 
is so absurd as to talk of your money 
in the inns, &c. Persons so vain or im- 
prudent are always laughed at when 
their backs are turned, and they are 
generally made to pay for their vanity. 
From inn-keepers, pestmasters, &c. 
these persons cannot reasonably expect 
avy favours. 

*€ Travel as much as possible with 
persous of whom you have some know- 
ledge, and avoid strange faces; but as 
this cannot always be put inexecution, 
take care how you place any reliance 
upon persons whom you may casually 
meet with. Never ask them any 
questions as to the object of their 
journey, nor where they intend to put 
up, &c. and-be sure if they put such 
questions to you, to avoid giving any 
positive answer. Even persons whom 
you may have seen before are not to 
be too hastily recognized or trusted. 
it is equally imprudent to take np foot 
passengers on the road from a false 
principle of compassion ; this has been 
the cause of many murders and assassi- 
nations. 

** Persons who travel with a servant 
cannot be too scrupulous in their 
choice, as one of this description, 
faithful, sober, discreet, and active, is 
a realtreasure. There are many ad- 
vantages attending the chusing of a 
servant from the place of his birth. 
He should be neither too young nor 
too old; but as in other things, the 
golden mean she |=! wave be adanted, 
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vided they have but one trigger, are 
always the best for a traveller. Agates 
are generally esteemed in preference 
to flints. A horizontal position for 
fire arms ina carriage is always the 
best, as then the charge is not so likely 
to be forced towards the mouth by the 
jolting of the vehicle. The couloirs 
made in France for preventing pistols 
from going off when not wanted, isa 
very good invention. If necessary to 
fire, which is sometimes difficult to 
determine, it should be deferred at 
least till the robber or robbers are close 
enough to see the whites of their eyes. 
Generally speaking, even the most 
numerous bands are frequently in fear 
of almost every person they attack. 
Still nothing is more important to a 
traveller than to see to the good anil 
proper state of his pistols, which are 
subject to be injured by moist weather, 
rain, or fogs, and should at all events 
be reloaded once every fortnight. 

“If you have to pass over a bridge 
or through a river during the night, 
never place implicit confidence in your 
postillions, who are often intoxicated 
or sleepy. Be equally upon your guard 
likewise, if you have to traverse a large 
or lonely forest in the night. Never 
venture upon it in the night without 
the most urgent necessity ; rather wait 
the arrival of the next day. 

‘* Letters of recommendation not only 
to substantial bankers but to other 
respectable persons are by no means to 
be despised. It is not likely that a 
stranger should have too many friends 
among foreigners, and cases may 
possibly occur, in which their assistance 
to extricate you from embarrassments, 
or to afford protection, may be highly 
valuable. 

+> An excellent method of preserving 
papers and wrilings is to have an 
envelope of paper nearly the strength 
of cartridge paper, and then deposit 
them at the bottom of a trunk or 
coffer, after having taken a note of 
their contents; this is also the place 
for rouleaus of money, books or any 
other objects, the weight of whicn 
might bruise or spoil other things of a 
different texture. The large port 
folios that are shut with a lock, are 


‘* Pistols, with double barrels, pro- 
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still the. best for papers, For those of 
importance Count Berthold recom- 
mended a kind of belt, covered with 
red leather, with four pockets to it, at 
about the distance of an inch from 
each other, in order that the whole 
may be pliable. This belt may be 
worn under the waistcoat and buckled 
round.the waist, Hach of the pockets 
is fastened by a flat metal button. 

“ Trunks and coffers short and deep 
are preferable to those that are long 
and shallow ; these at all times should 
be very strong, and even the outsides 
of them should be strengthened with 
iron and fastened down if possible 
between the front wheels and the car- 
riage. 

** A traveller shouldinvariably make 
up his packets the night previous to 
his departure, and never wait till the 
Jast moment. Many travellers neg- 
lecting this precaution, often spoil 
their things by heaping them one upon 
another, and sometimes forget some of 
them. 

«* What are called Vaches and demi 
Vaches are of excellent use upon the 
continent; but while the coffer or 
trunk is appropriated to the heaviest 
luggage, the vache is intended for 
clothes, a lady’s toilette, &e. and pose 
sesses the convenience of suffering the 
clothes, &c. to be extended to their 
full length. 

« When a person has his own car- 
riage, he will do wellfto have what are 
called Magazin et poches to put things 
in which may be liable to be wanted 
in the night without being obliged to 
open the trunks, &c. Persons who 
have no carriage of their own, should 
at least havea night bag, or for greater 
convenience a porlmanieau. 

** An article the most indispensable 
to travellers is a strong box tor their 
money, jewels, bills of exchange, &c. 
These sometimes contain pens, ink, 
paper, and visiting cards, in the latter 
of which, written or printed, the tra- 
veller should never be deficient. In 
great cities, the name of the mu, or 
the number of the house where the 
traveller is, must be mentioned. These 
cards often prevent a great deal of 
trouble when travellers are examined 
atthe gates. The cassettes or strong 


boxes should, for security be attached 
to the sides or the bottom of the car- 
riage, or in one’s chamber at the ian. 
Most of these cassettes are provided 
with an escritoire, basons, hottles, 
razors, soap dishes, &c. 

‘Some persons are accustomed 
take with them a large sack, made c. 
the most impenetrable leather, con- 
taining a complete travelling bed ; 
viz. a mattrass, coverlid, pillows, 
sheets, and sometimes a bedstead made 
of iron, but extremely light. Lady 
Craven completed the convenience of 
this bedstead, by a very happy inven. 
tion, in causing the feet of it to stand 
in vases filled with water, which cut 
off all communication between the 
bed and those insects which sometimes 
infest bed chambers. 

‘* Some travellers, to avoid infection, 
constantly carry with them a sheet, 
and two deer skins sewed together, 
perhaps six feet long and three broad, 
These they spread upon the bedsteads, 
at the inns where they think there is 
occasion for them. The whole of this 
apparatus may be rolled up ina small 
compass: but it often requires airing. 
People who have no such convenience, 
should never venture to sleep ina bed 
which they suspect, wholly undressed ; 
though garters, braces, and cravats, 
should always be loosed. 

‘* The rouleau de voyage, is a 
modern luxury: it renders the move- 
ment of the carriage infinitely more 
easy. This rouleau isa bourlet made 
of sheep skin, five or six inches thick, 
covered with hair, and filled with 
goose down, This is used as a pillow 
to sleep on, and with the assistance of 
slraps, as a garment to wear, 

** There are certain things which no 
traveiler should neglect taking with 
him, whether he travel in his own or 
in a public carriage; on foot or on 
horseback: these are un gobelet de 
voyage, wilh an etui. Some of these 
are made of horn, and plated in the 
inside with silver. These etuis also 
sometimes contain a cork-screw, a 
carrelet, a small but safe padlock in the 
form of a cross; the latter, however, 
should never be used but in suspected 
places, as every innkeeper must sup- 


pose Su.» pay avery bad compliment 
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to his house. A writing pen is another 
indispensable article ; one much in use, 


was lately called a Tilsit, made of 


metal, with a small cap, from whence 
the ink falls of itself; but which is 
still so well secured, that it may he 
earrivd without apprehension. The 
barometers made by Luc and Rosen- 
thal, at Paris, are also an object with 
some curious travellers.” 


If all these precautions be ne- 
cessary, for jourueying through 
what we call civilized countries, we 
can only say that they indicate a 
very deplorable condition of morals. 
The following description of Ant- 
werp may be considered as a fair 
sample of the general manner in 
which this volume is executed. 


*¢ Antwerp, is situated 24 miles north 
of Brussels on the Scheldt, where that 
river is 22 feet deep and 400 yards 
wide. The citadel is oneof the strong- 
est in Europe, and the place altogether 
seemed to have been rendered impreg- 
nable by land and water whilst in pos- 
session of the French. It is now upon 
the point of being formally ceded to 
the Prince of Orange, as the sovereign 
of the Netherlands. 

‘* Those who visit Antwerp at the 
present period, will scarcely dissent 
from a traveller in 1681, whose opinion 
was ‘* That it exceeded every other 
city he had seen upon the Continent, 
Naples, Rome, and Venice excepled, by 
the magnificence of its publie build- 
ings, the grandeur of its churches, and 
the breadth of its spacious streets,” 

*¢ The cathedral of Antwerp once so 
majestic, it is acknowledged has been 
nearly stripped of all its ornaments, not 
excepting many of its altars, during 
the late revolutions: a number of the 
monuments and their inscriptions have 
also been destroyed; still the monu- 
ment of Rubens in St, James’s church 
in this city, in which Rubens is 
buried, is sufficient to absorb all the 
attention of a man of taste. The 
altar-piece of one chapel is wholly con- 
secrated to the memory of this great 
man ; in the painting which decorates 
this altar, he has represented himself, 





This fine paintmg carried to Paris at 
the period of the last conquest of the 
Low Countries, was afterwards restor- 
ed by the late Emperor, in order that 
the people of Antwerp might preserve 
the remembrance of one of the most 
illustrious of their fellow citizens. A 
long Latin inseription upon marble, 
also distinguishes his monument. The 
church called that of the Grand Jesu- 
ites, by way of distinguishing it from 
that of the Petits Jesuites, is spoken of 
in very warm term#; this magnificent 
edifice with its delightful tower, was 
built from the desigus and under the 
directions of the great Rubens himself, 
and the tower is geuerally acknow- 
ledged as a very extraordinary piece of 
architecture: as to the noble front of 
this edifice, it is acknowledged that 
Rubens did not suppose it sufficiently 
elevated, and that to conceal this de- 
fect, he raised another building, the 
proximity of which prevented the spec. 
tator from seeing the real cause of this 
addition. Unhappily the fine paint- 
ings by the hand of this great master, 
which once adorned this church, were 
mostly burned, in consequence of the 
edifice being struck by lightning, when 
most of its embellishments were con- 
siderably defaced and damaged. 

** The Maison De Ville at Antwerp, is 
entirely constructed of marble. ‘lhe 
house of the Osterlings, that majestic 
monument of the commerce once car- 
ried on by the Hans Towns, and the 
Exchange, are very striking. It has 
been remarked that the era chosen for 
the erection of this fine town-house at 
Antwerp, was that when the decline of 
its commerce had commenced, and 
which of course involved in it the ine- 
vitable decay of that opulent city. The 
tower of the cathedral is without doubt, 
one of the finest on the continent, next 
to that of Strasbourg ; its form is that 
of a pyramid, and the lightness and 
delicacy of its workmanship is admira- 
ble. ‘The chimes in this steeple are 
played upon numerous bells, aod the 
solidity of this lofty and beautiful 
tower is secured by clamps of iron. 

** During the Wednesday's market at 
Antwerp, goods are at present fre- 
quently sold by auction at noon day ; 
but when this city was in its pros 
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perity, twelve at night was the hour 
chosen for sales of houses, lands, &c. 
solely on account of the numerous 
commercial engagements which pre- 
vented the attendance of the merchants 
during the day. At that time there 
were several subterranean canals, 
through which small vessels conveyed 
the goods to different parts of the city, 
which had been brought by tbe larger 
through the open canals. On account 
of the number of vessels in the Scheldt, 
anxious to unload, Hoboken, a point 
where they used to be moored in a line 
for that purpose, was long remembered 
by the seamen as an unlucky spot, prin- 
cipally from the delay which then took 
place in the transfer of their loading. 

* The injury which the fine arts have 
sustained at Antwerp, in consequence 
of the French revolution, and the per- 
turbed state of the Low Countries, 
will in some measure appear from the 
following observations of a traveller, 
made on the spot a month previous to 
that convulsion. 

‘* The churches of Antwerp afford 
high gratification to a connoisseur in 
painting ; nowhere are the works of 
Rubens to be sven in greater perfec. 
tion and abundance, Au enumeration 
of only the most choice would exceed 
our bounds. Family monuments in 
the churches of Antwerp are most 
commonly adorned with paintings. by 
the best masters, these being either 
arg of the principal persons there 

uried, or portions of sacred history, 
by which they are rendered more in- 
teresting than such memorials gene- 
rally are. But the most elaborate and 
superb productions of the pencil are 
commonly to be seen in the altar- 
pieces. Of these the most celebrated 
of all is, * The Descent from the Cross,’ 
over one of the smaller altars in the 
cath. dral, esteemed the master-piece 
of Rubens, in which he has drawn the 
portraits of his three wives, ‘the prin- 
cipal altar-piece of St. Waiburgh’s 
Church, by the same great master, is 
equally admirable. Its subject is, ‘ The 
Elevation of the Cross.’ Nothing can 
be more animated and masterly, every 
muscle of the principal figure is alive, 
and his exquisite seusibility and resig- 
nation under the greatest bodily suffer- 

Vou. I, July, 1885, 


ings, are represented with most ener- 
getic truth. This picture is accompa- 
nied by others, whose subjects are 
connected with it, and the whole forms 
one of the finest aasemblages that can 
be seen. 

“Of the innumerable paintings in 
the cathedral, besides the capital pic. 
ture already mentioned, many more by 
Rubens, worthy of his pencil, claim 
the first attention; nor are they the 
only ones. The story of St. Thomas, 
with some other picces by Marlin de 
Vos, and especially the monument of 
the Vander Aa family, by Cornelius de 
Vos, scarcely suffer by a comparison 
with the works of Rubens himself. 
The altar-picce in the chapel of the 
circumcision, by Quintin Matsys, is 
esteemed his master-piece. Here too 
is the picture of ‘ The Fallen Angels? 
by Floris, to which Matsys, being in 
love with the painter’s daughter, and 
having taught himself painting on pur- 
pose to obtain her, added a fly, or 
rather a huge humble-bee, upon the 
thigh of one of the angels; which 
surprized and pleased Floris so much 
when he next looked at his picture, that 
he gave. Matsys his daughter. This 
piece is in good preservation over one 
of the altars of the nave, 

** In this church are several fine 
painted windows, and some good mor- 
sels of sculpture; especially a bas relief 
of children turning the wine press, on 
the altar of the wine-coopers company, 
by Quitten; and above all, St. Sebas~ 
tian, with two children carved in wood 
by the same artist, in another part of 
the church. 

‘¢ The monument of Quintin Matsys, 
near the west door is always shown to 
strangers, as well as the ornaments of a 
‘oan near it, wrought entirely with a 
xammer by the hand of that celebrated 
painter, during his first profession of a 
smith. His epitaph says, 


Connubialis amor de Muliebre fecit 
Appellem. 


‘* The outside of this cathedral is 
Gothic, and is very magnificent, the 
view from its Lower is extensive, com- 
prehending several considerable towns ; 
though the stairs do not reach its top 
by some oe. 
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“On one of the bridges at Antwerp 
is a crucifix as large as life, with the 
following inscription ; 


Effigium Christi dum transis pronus 
honora : 

Non tamen effigium, sed quem designat 
adora, 


That is, 


H mor the image of Christ as you pass 
along: 

sut reserve your devotions for Christ 
himself, 


** This is very sensible ; but who can 
help remarking that the inscription 
being in Latin, is addressed to those 
only who do not want such advice, and 
not to the vulgar, who are most in 
danger of falling into idolatry. 

_ * The following is an account of the 
value of money at Antwerp, expressed 
in pence and decimals of pence, ac- 
cording to the mint price of gold and 
silver in England ; thatis, 31. 17s. 104d. 
per ounce for gold, and 5s. 2d. per 
ounce for silver, MVhe value is ex- 
pressed in pence, and decimals of pence. 


Val 'n Silver. in Gold. 
d. dec. dd dec, 


Pound Flemish (money 


of Exchange) .....2 123 25 123 87 
Florin (money of Ex- 

Change) .cccrccccee 20 54 20 8 
Pound Flemish current 105 65 106 18 
F urin current,....-.. 17 60 17 70 


** Trade and Manufaectures.—Fine 
Jace, known by the name of Mechlin 
lace, thread of the most valuable kind, 
et cottons, black silk stuffs, 

nown by the name of failles; blea- 
cheries, cloths, sitk, fustians, muslins, 
shammoys, dimities, shammy leathers, 
oil of Colza, ribbons, tape, green soap, 
salt, tobacco, sear-cloth, canvas, 
starch, tournsol, stockings, silk and 
eotton, white lead, fine blue, playing 
cards, chocolate, white wax. glues, cow 
hair, straw for bats, and refined sugar. 

“From Antwerp through thecountry 
of Waes to Ghent, which commences 
as soon as we have passed the Flanders 
Head, the number of cattle and the 
rich pastures extending every way, 
exhibit a specimen of agriculture not 
exceeded in any part of Europe, Much 


of this soul, was orgmally a mov ng 
sand; at present the greatest part of 
it, owing to the continual supply of 
excellent manure for the course of 
more than a century, is of a fiue black, 
and that of an astonishing depth. 
Persons with ever so little taste tor 
rural improvements, can searcely re- 
strain their surprise when passing 
through this charming country, in 
observing the resemblance of the whole 
to one large village, apparently sepa- 
rated by fields and gardens, always 
green. ‘The villages, in reality, are-se@ 
numerous and 80 closely connected 
with each other, that it is difficult to 
perceive where one begins, or where 
another ends. The population is also 


so numerous, that mwaugre the fertility . 


of the soi!, it would appear, that its 
produce was insnfficient for their sup- 
port. The-roads all along are covered 
at small distanees with neat elean 
houses, with their yards, orchards, 
barns, stabling, &c. Almost every house 
standing in an orchard or a yard, is 
separated from the high road, by a 
ditch of a tolerable depth, and be- 
tween this and the dwelling an alley of 
trees, quickset hedges, &c. These 
comfortable dwellings contain anumber 
of weavers, flax dressers, &c. not to be 
found upon any other spot of the same 
extent in Europe. 

** Termonde.—The country of Tere 
monde consisis of numerous come 
fortable villages, as there is but one 
good town; but though one town is 
more than Waes can boast, the villages 
of Termonde are equal to inany towns, 
as much for the uumber and conve. 
nience of the houses, as for the nu- 
merous manufactories, particularly of 
hemp, as for the population employed 
in them, which is from eighteen to 
twenty thousand: in fact, so numerous 
are the hauds engaged in cotton, silk 
and cotton, &c. that we can scarcely 
pass a house without hearing the 
monotonous sounds of the loom, the 
shuttle, &e. But the principal reason 
why the inhabitants have so much 
employment in these lines the greatest 
part of the year, is because that the 
other part of the season is filled up by 
the engagement of the very same 
persons in agriculture, At these times 
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being employed in the growth of flax, 
the residue of at is appropriated tu its 
conversion into thread or linea, as may 
best suit their convenience. 

“The soil being very light in the 
country of Waes, the number ot horses 
bred are not wanted: one of these, it 
is understood, will do as much work 
as three, where the soil is of clay. The 
surplus of horses here is converted 
into an article of gainful commerce. 
Oxen are also purchased in Holland. 
and broughi here to fa lea 5 and, as in 
England, some of these are of, such 
enormous weight aud size as lo be 
almost unable to stand upright.” 





The Speeches of the Right Hon. 
Charles James Fox, in the House 
of Commons. 6 Vols. 8vo, 1815. 
Louguan aud Co. 

Tue collecting and pubhshing 
of parliameutary and foreusic 
speeches form a vew feature in the 
literary history of this country, aud 
by uo meas wn Unlimportaut Ove, 
The happiest con equeuces must 
result from these publications, and 
which extend far beyond the mere 
gratifications of taste or a thirst for 
knowledge. Whoever is anxious to 
form a correct notion of the poli- 
tical character of the present reign ; 
whoever wishes to imbibe sound and 
practical uotions of liberty aud con- 
stitutional doctrines; whoever wishes 
to know the influence and character 
of party in the British legislature, 
cannot do berter than read the 
speeches of Fox, Pitt, Windham, 
and Burke. They were the great 
chiefs who, for a series of years, 
during which the most momentous 
questions were agitated, aud the 
Most imporiaut eveuts trausacted, 
guided the opposing partizais, aud 
supported or resisted the measures 
of government. Among these re- 
vered names, Burke must ever 
stand foremost, as a man distine 
guished no less by his sagacity, 


Spe eches of Cha: ‘les Jame s Fox. 








his “wisdom, and his boundiess 
stock of acquired knowledge. 
Whatever subject he touched he 
iluminated; whatever arguments 
he employed carried with them re« 
sistless conviction. Fox, for many 
years his friend and co-adjutor, 
laiterly his opponent, excelled in 
the simplicity and sincerity of his 
character, the depth of his under- 
standing, aud the force of his reas 
sonines. He had less imagination, 
less fancy, less wit, less of oriental 
splendor, less of sustained eloquence 
than Burke; but equal powers of 
argument, and equal capacity fer 
viewing great public questions by 
the a: splicati ion of general and phi- 
losophical principles—Wheu we 
recal such names as these, and re- 
member what a lustre and dignity 
they conferred upou parliament, it 
is impossible not to turn with hu- 
inthated feelings towards the con- 
templation of its preseut character, 
where no single man stands proudly 
pre-emineni ; where no monarchy, 
no aristocracy of talent prevails; 
where all can speak, but only a few 
can reason. 

The present volumes have been 
com; iled by Mr. Wright; and every 
one who loves bis country, or the 
memory of its brightest ornameut, 
Charles James Fox, must feel a 
sentiment of giatitude towards Mr, 
Wright for the treasure which he 
has presented, It 1s no fault of 
his that the iutrinsic value of this 
treusure hus been debused; that it 
comes forth tarnished aud dimmed 
of half its uative lustre. He could 
cnly amass such records of Mr, 
Fox’s senatorial efforts as remains 
and in common with his readers 
express the ineffectual regret that 
a more Correct aud animated tran 
script of his great mind is no where 
now to he found, The weteor has 
passed from our contemplation ; but 
we can trace i's progress by the 
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path of hght which its course every 
where diffused, 

It by no means forms a trifling 
addition to the contents of these 
volumes, that Mr. Wright was so 
fortunate as to obtain from Lord 
Erskine that eloquent and impres- 
sive letter which precedes them. 
Lord Erskine was one of those who 
unalterably attached himself to the 
politics of Mr. Fox, from the con- 
viction of an ardentand discriminat- 
ing mind, that his politics were de- 
voted to the genuine happiness and 
freedom of mankind in general, In 
this letter he has drawn aun interest- 
ing and affectionate portrait of his 
iNustrious friend: and as our li 
mits will not permit us to enter into 
a detailed examination of Mr. Fox’s 
speeches, we cannot do better than 
submit one or two extracts from 
this valuable epistle. He thus de- 
scribes Mr. Fox’s general manner 
aud strain of eloquence. 

«¢ This extraordinary person, 
then, in rising generally to speak, 
had evidently no more premeditat- 
ed the particular language he should 
employ, nor frequently the illus- 
trations and images, by which he 
should discuss and enforce his sub- 
ject, than he had contemplated the 
hour he was to die ; and his exalted 
merit as a debater in parliament, 
did not therefore consist in the 
length, variety, or roundness of his 
periods, but in the truth and vigour 
of his conceptions; in the depth 
and extent of his information; in 
the retentive powers of his memory, 
which enabled him to keep in con- 
stant view, not only all he had for- 
merly read and reflected on, but 
every thing said at the moment, 
and even at other times, by the va- 
rious persons whose arguments he 
was to answer; in the faculty of 
spreading out his matter so clearly 
to the grasp of his own mind, as to 
render it impossible he should ever 


fail in the utmost clearness and dis- 
tinctness to others ;—in the exube- 
rant fertility of his invention ; which 
spontaneously brought forth his 
ideas at the noment, in every pos 
sible shape by which the under- 
standing might sit in the most ac- 


curate judgment upon them; 
whilst, instead of seeking after- 


wards to enforce them by cold, pre- 
meditated illustrations or by epi- 
sodes, which, however beautiful, 
only distract attention, he was ac- 
customed to repass his subject, not 
methodically, but in the most un« 
foreseen and fascinating review, 
enlightening every part of it, and 
binding even his adversaries in a 
kind of spell for the moment, of 
involuntary assent. 

*¢ The reader must certainly not 
expect to be so carried away by the 
sketches now before me. Short 
hand alone, secured too at the 
moment, against the numerous im- 
perfections inseparable from follow- 
ing the career of so rapid and ve- 
hement an elocution, could have 
perpetuated their lustre and effect : 
but, still the correct, and often the 
animated substance remains, which 
preserves from oblivion more that 
is worthy of preservation, than by 
such means would apply to almost 
any other speaker in the world.— 
Eloquence, which consists more in 
the dextrous structure of periods, 
and in the powers and harmony of 
delivery, than in the extraordinary 
vigour of the understanding, may 
be compared to a human body, not 
so much surpassing the dimensions 
of ordinary nature, as remarkable 
for the symmetry and beauty of its 
parts :—if the short hand writer, 
like the statuary or painter, has 
made no memorial ofsuch an orator, 
little is left to distinguish him, but, 
in the most imperfect reliques o 
Fox’s speeches, THE BONES OF A 
GIANT ARE TO BE DISCOVERED. _ 

*¢ This will be found more partis 
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cularly to apply to his speeches 
vpon sudden and unforeseen occa- 
sions, When certainly nothing could 
be more interesting or extraordinary 
than to witness, as I have often 
done, the mighty and unprepared 
efforts of his mind, when he had to 
encounter with the arguments of 
some profound reasoner, who had 
deeply considered his subject, and 
arranged it with all possible art, to 
preserve its parts unbroken.—To 
hear him Jeyin on such occasions, 
without method, without any kind 
of exertion, without the smallest 
impulse from the desire of distinc- 
tion or triumph, and animated only 
by the honest sense of duty, an 
audience, who knew him not, would 
have expected but little success 
from the conflict: as little as a tra- 
veller in the East, whilst trembling 
at a buffalo in the wild vigour of his 
well protected strength, would have 
looked to his immediate destruction, 
when he saw the Boa moving slowly 
and inertly towards him on the 
grass. But, Fox, unlike the ser- 
pent in every thing but his strength, 
always taking his station in some 
fixed, invulnerable principle, soon 
surrounded and entangled his ad- 
versary, disjointing every member 
of his discourse, and strangling him 
in the irresistible folds of truth, 

‘* This inteilectual superiority, by 
which my illustrious friend was so 
eminently distinguished, might ne- 
vertheless have existed in all its 
strength without raising him to the 
exalted station he held as a public 
speaker. The powers of the under- 
standing are not of themselves suf- 
ficient for this high purpose, In- 
tellect alone, however exalted, with- 
out strong feelings, without even 
irritable sensibility, would be only 
like an immense magazine of gun- 
powder, if there were no such ele- 
ment as fire in the natural world— 
It is the heart which is the spring 





and fountain of eloguence—a cold- 
blooded learned man, might, for 
any thing 1 know, compose in his 
closet an eloquent book; but, in 
public discourse, arising out of 
sudden occasions, could by no pos« 
sibility be eloquent. 

‘* To carry on my ideas of oratory, 
by continuing to identify it with 
I'ox—he possessed, above all men 
I ever knew, the most gentle and 
yet the most ardent spirit; a rare 
and happy combination !—he had 
nourished in his mind all the manly 
and generous sentiments, which 
are the true supports of the social 
world; he was tremblingly alive to 
every kind of private wrong or suf- 
fering, and, from the habitual and 
fervent contemplation of the just 
principles of government, he had 
the most bitter and unextinguish- 
able contempt for the low arts of 
political intrigue, and an indignant 
abhorrence of every species of ty- 
ranny, Oppression, and: injustice, 

‘© It has been said, that he was 
frequently careless of the language 
in which he expressed himself; but 
I can neither agree to the justice, 
nor even comprehend the meaning 
of that criticism—He could not be 
incorrect from carelessness; because, 
having lived from his youth in the 
great world, and having been fa 
miliarly conversant with the classics 
of all nations, his most unprepared 
speaking (or if critics will have it 
so, his most negligent) must have 
been at least grammatical, which it 
not only uniformly was, but dis- 
tinguished by its taste: more than 
that could not have belonged to it, 
without the very care which his ha- 
bits and his talents equally rejected. 

‘‘ He undoubtedly attended as 
little to the musical intonation of 
his speeches as to the language in 
which they were expressed—his 
emphases were the unstudied effu- 
sions of nature—the vents ofa mind, 
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burning intensely with the geierous 
flame of public spirit and beievo- 
lence, beyond all controul or ma- 
Davement when in passioned, and 
above the rules to which inferior 
things are properly subjected : his 
sentences often rapidly succceded, 
and almost mixed themselves with 
one vuother, as the lava rises in 
bursts fromthe mouth of a voleano, 
when the resistiess enercies of the 
subterrabean world are at their 
he roht. 

‘© These last remarks require, 
however, some ex; lanation; that I 
muy Lot appear to depree lute the 
e, ecutive part of public speaking, 
which ws worthy of the utmost care 
and cultivution—io man admired it 
more than Mr. Fox, nor was a 
juster, though always a liberal and 
midulgeut critic of performances 
upon the stage. Theatiical repre- 
sentations, which demand the talent 
of eloquence, are generally the 
works of gvreat poets, with which 
the cultivated paris of the audience 
are familiar, which they have, of 
course, almost present to their 
memories, and which, involving no 
consequences beyond the emotions 
they are calculated to administer, 
exact the most perfect represciuta- 
tious.—In such cases, the least de- 
parture from the Justest expression 
of the passions, the smallest defects 
in voice or gesture, diminish the 
fame of the actor; but, upon the 
real stave of life, where the great 
aflairs of:the world are transacted, 
and where men speak their own 
seutiments in their own natural lan- 
guage, the case is somewhat differ- 


ent. No man, in either house of 
parliament, or in our courts of 


justice, ever felt as if he were ina 
box at Covent Garden or Drury 
Lane; and, even u;on the stage 
itself, it will be found, after all, 
that the rare talent of the actor has 
its seat in the superior sensibilities 





of the mind, which eentily bim 


for the momeut with the cha: acters 
he represents.—Yet, ce:tainly, nei- 
ther the actor nor the orator can. be 
suid to have reached the summit of 
their arts without the utmost atien- 
tion to all the delicacies and graces 
of the most perfiet delivery; not, 
indeed, thonght of at the moment, 
which would be utterly unworthy 
of a great Statesman eugage d in the 
iivhty concerns of an emyare, but 
to Le jusensibly acquired by studi- 
ous obse rvation, aud wrought as it 
were into the habit, so as to be as 
much a com; onent part of the man 
us his countenance or his address.— 
I thougnt it necessary to introduce 
these observations, lest 1 should 
appear to undervalue such essential 
parts of public speaking as uiter- 
ance and = action.—Demostheuves 
seems to have thought them almost 
eveiy thing; and, even with our 
habits, so different from those of 
the ancients, they would be to most 
men immense advantages, though 
nothing at allto Mr. Fox.” 


It would be injustice to the in- 
tegrity, candour, and wisdom of 
the noble lord, were we to abstain 
from uoticing that part of his letter 
in which he refers to our present 
contest with France, if indeed the 
contest still exists. Having clearly 
aud forcibly illastrated the princi- 
ples upon which Mr. Fox’s opposi- 
tion to the war with revolutionary 
France was grounded, he proceeds 
to shew, that consistently with those 
very principles, Mr. Fox would 
now, weie he alive, support the pre- 
The following are his 
arguments ;— 


sen one, 


** None of his opinions, then, 
regarding the French Revolution, 
which | have referred to in my let- 
ter, in all of which I concurred with 
him in Parhament, and still main- 
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tuin iavivlule, have, la my judg- 
ment, any bearing whatsoever upon 
our relatious at this moment with 
France, nor can govern or affect the 
momentous question of peace or 
war. The policy of the ove or the 
other, as most likely to promote in 
the end the tranquillity of the 
world, it would be wholly beside 
my purpose to touch upon: how 
far the Eviperor Napoleon, after 
having seen the ruinous 
quences of his past misconduct, 
might not be as likely to preserve 
peace in Europe, as any other go- 
vernment, established by force of 
that 
expectation to be irrational, and the 
Allies to be again at the gates of 
Paris, greater difficulties night not 
arise than even occurred before, in 
dealing with a nation of sueh vast 
power, exteat, and population ;--- 
or whether, supposing t! 
rative safery of war 


colise- 


arms ;—whether, supposing 








ie compa~ 
to ke obvious 
and unquestionable, great obstacles 
may not present themselves here- 
after to its successful prosecution, 
from the int 
try, are momentous considerations 
which the proper forums must de- 
cide :— but these difficulties ought 
not to be increased by any doubt 
regarding the principle of the cou- 
test; because, supposing the Em- 
peror Napoleon to be at this mo- 
ment the universal choice of the 
French people, of which there is no 
suffictent evidence, Great Britain 
aud her Allies would still have a 
justifiable cause of war against 
Frauce. 


nal state of our coun- 





** No man can hold more sacred 


sal 


} . 
han I do, the right of every peo- 


ple to the government of their own 
choice, nor is prepared more con- 
stantly or more firmly to resist all 
interference by force with the inter- 
nal concerns of AN UNOFFENDING 
NATION; but no writer upon pub 
lic law has ever denied or doubted, 


+ 
t 


that states are yustified im combine 
ing to resist ageressions, aud ua 
taking security against their recurs 
reuce, by bostile invasion and con- 
quest—this was precisely the late 
condition of the combined powers 
of Europe with regard to France — 
after repelling her from their ine 
vaded territories, they followed her 
into her own, and hostilities were 
closed by a treaty under the wails 
of her capital, when they might 
have dissolved her government by 
the sword, 

‘© Whatever opinions divided us 
in other periods of the war, it is 
surely now teo late to deay, that 
to this confederacy our country 
became a legitimate party —in- 
deed, the whole pressure upou the 
states of Europe, which they com« 
bined to resist, was only that we 
might be wounded through their 
sides—the Napoleou system, as it 





aliected their commerce, was of no 
value to its author, but as it might 
involve the destruction of ouzs,— 
On that clear, national interest, our 
accession to the conte deracy was 
supported tn parliament; the most 
alarming denands upon our tinan< 
ces were upou ne other principle 
submitted to; and when the great 
object of it was apparently accom 
plished, the victorious sovereigusy 
aud the great mea employed in 
their service, were received amongst 
us with an enthusiasm, which, if 
we lad vot been deeply interested 
in their achievements, would have 
been the height of folly, and, if not 
sunctioned by the justice of their 
cause, would have been a national 
degradati hg 


To be continued, 
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Stanzas—The Caterpillar and Butterfly. 








THE MUSES’ BOWER. 





Stanzas. 


O HASTE my fair, nor sigh to leave 
The glittering scenes of pageant show; 

The dazzling maze form’d to deccive, 
Not real happiness bestow. 


Can folly yield sincere delight ? 
Can real bliss from flattery spring ? 
No, virtue’s self the torch must light, 
Inspire the soul, the transport bring. 


The busy town, the ball, the play, 
Evade, and fly to peaceful groves ; 

Where wanton breezes fan the day, 
Aad innocence securely loves, 


O baste away, the woods repeat, 
‘The charming sound, O haste away ; 
The tuneful birds in carrols sweet 
Invite thee here and chide thy stay. 


Disso!lving here in mutual love, 
Come taste the tender soft delight ; 
Here shall each hour the bliss improve, 
Joy fill the day and crown the night. 


Flee then, my fair, my joys increase. 
Spread haleyon peace, and pleasure 
round ; 
By me nor pleasure, ease, or peace, 
But in thy presence can be found. 


The Caterpillar and Butterfly, 
A Fable. 


Tue morning blush’d with vivid red, 
And night in sullen silence fled ; 

Sad Philomel no more complains, 

The laik begins his sprightly strains, 
Light paints the flow’rs of various hue, 
And sparkles in the pendant dew ; 

Life moves o’er all the quicken’d green, 
And beauty reigns, unrival’d queen. 


Green as the leaf, on which he lay, 
A caterpillar wak’d to day, 
And lovk’d around, «nd chane’d to ’spy 
A leaf of more inviting dye ; 
From where he lay, he craw!’d, and found, 
The verdant spot’s indented bound, 





Stretch’d from the verge, he strove to gain 
The neighb’ring leaf, but strove in vain, 
In that nice moment, prompt to save, 

A Brother Worm this warning gave. 


**O! turn, advent’rous as thou art, 
Nor hence, deceiv'd by hope, depart ; 
What tho’ the leaf, that tempts thee, shows 
More tasteful food, more soft repose ; 
What, tho’ with brighter spangles gay, 
Its dew reflects an earlier ray ? 

O! think what dangers guard the prize ; 
O ! think what dangers ; and be wise ! 
The pass from leaf to leaf forbear ; 
Behold how high they wave in air ! 

And should’st thou fall, tremendous tho’t § 
What ruin would avenge thy fault ? 

Thy mangled carcass, writh’d with pain, 
Shall mark with blood the dusty plain, 
Then death, the dread of all below, 

Thy wish—alone can end thy woe. 
Untimely death, for now to die, 

Is ne’er to rise a butterfly.” 

A butterfly ! th’ advent’rer cry’d, 

What's that ? ‘* a bird,” his friend reply’d, 
** To which this reptile form shall rise, 
The joyfui season time shall bring 

He bears it on his rapid wing. 

An age there is, when all our kind 
Disdain the ground, and mount the wind : 
And should thy friend this age attain,” 
With haste the worm reply’d again) 

‘* Say wliat assurance canst thou give, 
That I with birds a bird shall live ? 

For could | trust thy pleasing tale, 

No wanton wish shou’d e’er prevail : 

For what that worms obtain, can vie 

With bliss of birds that wing the sky ?” 
——-‘* Believe my words, th’ adviser said, 
Since not of private int’rest bred, 

Not onthy life or death depend 

My pleasure or my pain—attend ! 

Like thee, to all the fature blind, 

I knew not wings for worms design’d, 

‘Till last yon sun’s ascending light 
Remov’d the dusky shades of night. 

Soon as his rays, fromm heav’n sublime, 
Shone on that lef you wish to climb ; 
That leaf, which shades, in earliest hours, 
This less conspicuous spot of ours : 
Surpriz’d, 2 lovely tuum I saw, 

That touch’d me with deligh’ and awe ; 

*T was near, and while my looks betray’d, 
My wonder, thus \he stranger said : 
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THE MUSES’ BOWER. 











The Caterpillar and Butterfly. 











li v ew’d by thee with woud’rous eyes 
My graveful shape and vary’d dyes, 
New wonders sitl! prepare to feel, 
Amazing troths my words.reveat ; 

For know, like thine my humble birth ; 


i. thee, I crawPd a worm on earth :” 





s¢ Ah! mock me not, said [, nor seek 
A worthless triumph o’er the weak; 


Const thou, thy form with down o’erspread, 


By nature crown’ thy regal head, 
Canst thou my reptile shape have worn? 
My reptile shap e scorn ! 
Hast thou ! whose gorgeous wings display 
Each vary'd tint thet drinks the day, 

More bright than drops of orient dew, 
More vay than flow’rs of gaudiest har, 





With purple edg’d, and tr.ng’d with gold, 


Like light, too splendid to behold ! 

Hast thou, an abject worm like me, 

Crawi’d prone on earth ! it cannot be.” 
*©O! cease thy doubts, the stranger 

cry’d, 

To faith thy happiness ally’d—— 

Not thil he morn these eyes have view’d, 

Since genial spring m*« life renew’d ; 

From death-like slambers wak’d, [found 

A guardian sell invest me round ; 

The circling shictt I broke, nor knew, 

How iong my safety thence I drew ; 

Sut soon perceiv’d, and knew the spot, 

Where once aworm, I fix’d my lot : 

The past with wonder toach’«| my breast, 

More wonder still the hew imprest, 

With pleasure mist, the peasure grew, 

At ev’ry thought, at ew’ry view ; 

Transform’d, my unknown pow’r [ try, 

I wave my wings, I rise! Ifiy! 

Evraptord with the blissful chonge, 

From field to field I wan‘on range ; 

From flow’r to flow’r, from tree to tree, 

And see whate’er I wish tosee ; 

Now glide alung the daisy’d ground, 

Now wheel] in wanton circles round ; 

Now mount aloft, and sport in air, 

Pransperted, when I will, and where. 





Stull present to whate'er invites, 

Each moment brings me new delights ; 

Nor fear aliays the joy | know, 

The dangers scorn’d that lurk below ; 

No trampling hoof, my former dread, 

Can crush me, mangied, to the dead. 

E:’n man himself pursues, in vain, 

My sportive circuit o’er the plain.” 

He said, and raptur’d with the thoaghbr, 

New charms his bright’ving plumage 
caught, 

He clapp’d his wings, his rapid flight 

I trac’d with fond desiring sight, 

O ! glorious state—reserv’d to this, 

I risk not life for reptile bliss ; 

O! eatch the glowing wish from me, 

The same the bliss reserv’d for thee ; 

Desist from every rash design, 

And beauty, plumes, and wings are thine,” 

He ceas’d, th’ advent’rer thus reply’d, 

‘* By thee the fanvy’d change be try’d, 

The now is mine, the now alone, 

The future fate’s—a dark unknown ! 

To nature’s voice my ears incline ; 

All lovely, loving, all divine ! 

To joy she courts, she poiuts the way, 

Aud chides this cold, this dull delay. 

Parewell—let hope thy bliss supply, 

An? count thy gains with fancy’s eye. 

Be thine the wings that time shall send, 

Believing and obliging friend. “g 

He sail, and sneering sly disdain, 

The neighb’ving leaf attempis to gain ; 

He falls—a!! bruis'd on earth he lies 5 

Too late repents, and groans, and dies, 

His friendly monitor, with care, 

Avoids each pleasure baited snare, 

False pleasure, false, and fatal too! 

Superior joys he keeps in view : 

They come—the genial spring supplies 

The wings he hop’d, and, lo! he flies! 

Tastes all that summer suns prepare, 

And all the joys of earth and air ! 





T. B. Jun. 





POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


LT 


IT is our task this month to re- 
cord one of the most glorious vic- 
tories ever atchieved by this or any 
other country 5 a victory so con- 
plete in all its parts, and obtained 
by exertions of heroism so trans- 
Vou. IL. June, 1815. 





cendent, that it would be vain to 
hope for language adequate to 
express all its Iustre and renown. 


Its moral, its political, its national 
benefits, are incalcaluble: they 


are in fact yet undefined, for their 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 








Buonaparte commences hostilities. 








progress is uot yet whdlly deve- 
loped. A single blow has been 
struck by the uplifted arm of 
England, and France is shaken to 
her centre; she reels from her 
pinnacle of glory, and the stupen- 
dous fabric of her militgry re- 
nown totters to its centre. The 
ancient and oft vaunted deeds of 
Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincourt are 
revived ; the hosts of France shrink 
trembling, abashed, and humil- 
ated, before the dauntless intre- 
pidity and steady valor of English- 
men; Buonaparte, the conqueror 
of all, has been discomfited by the 
only hero. with whom he had not 
hitherto entered the lists; and the 
Gallic eagle has cowered her im- 
perial flight beneath the red cross 
banners of Britain. It is true, 
indeed, that the resplendent victory 
was not purchased without a 
desperate struggle: much and 
valuable blood has been shed. 
But there is not a man who fell on 
that memorable day whose memory 
is not sanctified. We lament the 
hero in his grave, but his glory is 
blended with the glory of his 
country; and the tear we shed for 
him mingles with the proud smile 
that recollection excites, as we 
reflect upou the elevation and 
dignity to which the nation has 
ascended. 

Buonaparte, after havmg em- 
ployed three months in organizing 
his army, and assembling it on the 
northern frontiers of France, and 
after having presided at the solemn 
mockery in the Champ de Maxi, 
left Paris to put himself at the 
head of his troops. He very pru- 
dently calculated, that «as the 
allies remained firm to their pur- 
pose, and were résolyed not to 
treat with him upon any conditions, 
his only policy was to endeavour at 
striking some decisive blow before 

they were all in a state to com- 


mence offensive operations. He 
well knew, indeed, that if he could 
not succeed against a portion, it 
would .be hopeless to attempt 
making head against the whole ; 
and, therefure, as the armies under 
Wellington and Blucher in the 
Netherlands, were the only part of 
the confederated powers which 
actually menaced the French 
territory, against them he resolved 
to direct his first efforts. His 
plan evidently was to separate the 
two armies, if possible, in the hope 
that by taking each of them singly, 
he might be able to beat both, or, 
at least, by interposing between 
them prevent their junction and 
consequent unity of operations. This 
scheme was unquestionably one 
well adapted to his actual situation, 
and quite consistent with the 
soundest principles of military 
science. It was, besides, one of 
his favorite manesuvres, and to 
which he has been indebted , for 
many of his most splendid vic- 
tories, 

He accordingly commenced by 
attacking the Prussians on the 
16th, and after a severe and san- 
guinary battle succeeded in driving 
them back with great loss, He 
followed up this success on the 
17th, and then, leaving one corps 
of his army to keep the Prussians 
in check, he directed the whole of 
his remaining force, amounting to 
about one hundred and _ thirty 
thousand men, against the British. 
under the Duke of Wellington 
It must not be concealed, for in- 
deed it adds to the glory of the 


atchievement, that the Duke of 


Wellington was partly taken by 
surprise. He was at Brussels when 
he heard that Blucher had been 
attacked and forced to retire, when 
he immediately ordered his whole 
army to advance in a line for the 
support of the Prussians, The 
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Buonaparte arrested. 








consequence was, that not only he 
was prevented from making those 
general dispositions of his force 
previously to the engagement 
which his consummate skill and 
judgment would have: pointed out, 
but le was unable to bring up 
the whole of his force, and those 
corps which did arrive were at- 
tacked almost the very moment 
they arrived on the ground, instead 
of being able to wait till they could 
have supported each other. Under 
these disadvantageous circumstan- 
ces, and with an army not exceed- 
ing sixty-four thousand imen, in- 
cluding British, Belgians, Hano- 
verians,’ and Brunswickers, the in- 
trepid hero took his station at 
Waterldo, and calmly awaited the 
fearful shock, and such superior 
numbers, It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, which was mentioned 
by Earl Bathurst, in the House of 
Lords, that when the Duke of 
Wellington was making a military 
tour of the Netherlands last year, 
after the peace of Paris, he stated, 
in a letter to the noble Earl, that if 
ever it should be his lot to have to 
defend Brussels, Waterloo would 
be the position he should select 
for that defence ; and on that very 
spot he was now compelled to fight 
a battle, almost without the liberty 
of choice. 

It is not our intention to enter 
into the details of this glorious 
action. The Duke of Wellington’s 
own dispatch, though distinguished 
by that innate modesty which 
forms so eminent a part of his cha- 
racter, will best speak for itself; 
or, where that is deficient, let the 
prodigious results of the battle 
supply what is wanting. It seems 
more like a miracle than a sober 
fact, to find the usurper flying in 


terror from the cousequences of a 
single gction, hastening to Paris to 
communicate the dismal tidings, 
and again abdicating the authority 
which he so foully assumed. Can 
he, however, suppose, that the 
farce of his abdication will again 
succeed ? Does he imagine, that 
the allies will be content with that 
nominal annihilation of him? He 
must be a more shallow politician 
than we suspect him, if he really 
cherishes such a delusion. No! 
Since,by his perfidy, he has plunged 
Europe into that commotion and 
expense in which she now is, it 
would indeed be madness to aban- 
don the cause till that man is 
placed beyond the power of doing 
farther mischief. We would not 
bring him to the scaffold, though 
his multiplied crimes render him 
worthy of no better fate ; but Ins 
person should at least be secured, 
and the remainder of his life passed 
within the walls of some fortress. 
The provisional government of 
France, indeed, seem to auticipate 
some such demand on the part of 
the allies; for they have caused him 
to be arrested, probably with the 
view of keeping him in their hands 
as a peace-offering. But every 
moment now is so pregaaut with 
events, so full of prodigies, that 
the speculation of one day is de- 
stroyed by the occurrences of the 
next; aud while, therefore, this 
grand drama is hastening to its 
catastrophe, we shall suspend our 
pens, in the hope that our next 
Retrospect will communicate the 
tidings of universal peace, cemented 
by the destruction, politically at 
least, of the only being whose 
nature is at war with social hap- 
piness and order. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF 
CIETIES, AND 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
DISCOVERIES IN 


SO- 
ARTS, 


SCIENCES, AND MANUFACTURES. 


a 


Curious Facts in Natural His- 
tory.—Mr. Vorbes, in his ¢ Oriental 
Memoirs,’ an interesting and splen- 
did work, published in 1513, says 
that, when at Dazagan, in Concan, 
he kept a camelion for several 
wecks, and paid great attention to 
its chany Its general 
colour was a_ pleasunt 
spotted with pale blue. 
tomary changes were to a bright 
yellow, 2 dark olive, aud a dull 
green; but, when irritated, or when 
a dog approached, in which case the 
body beame cconsiderably inflated 
and the skin clouded like tortoise- 
shell, in shades of yellow, orange, 
green, and black ; in these circume- 
stances it appeared to most advan- 
tage. The animal was most singularly 
affected by any thing black: the 
skirting-board of the room was 
black, and the creature carefuily 
avoided it; but if, by chance, he 
came near it, or ifa black hat was 
placed in his way, he shrunk toa 
skeleton, and became as black as 
jet. It was evident, by the care he 
took to avoid those objects which 
occasioned this change, that it was 
painful to him. The colour seemed 
to operate like a poison, 

Bats—Cbliged to take up his 


ng colours, 
green > 
lis cus- 


quarters in the tomb-chambers of 


a Mahomet grave (for the houses 
were not to be defiled by admitting 
a christian), Mr. Fo:bes had first 
to drive out the previous occupiers 
—some enormous bats, from their 
size denominated ‘ flying foxes,’ 








Those animals frequently measure 
six feet from wing to wing. 
Parrots.—O:. the 


Angengo is situated, the parrots 


Coast wher 
are as much dreaded, at the tinue of 
harvest, as a flizht of locusts, or a 
desolating Malhiratta 
darken the air by their 
bers, and when they alight in a 
rice field, carry offevery grain ina 
few hours. 

Monkeys.——At Dhuboy, the ca- 
pitat or a distiict containing eighty- 
four villages, of which Mr. Forbes 
was appointed governor (efter its 
surrender to General Goddard in 
1780) he found as many monkeys 
as human beings. They seemed to 
have full possession of all the roofs 
of the houses, and they ure some- 
tines called in as auxiltaries in dis- 
putes between neighbours, In 
quarrels of this kind they never 
have recourse to blows, but employ 
every kind of invective against 
each other and against all their rela- 
tives. The person who is worsted in 
this warof words frequently takes 
an opportunity to strew some rice 
over the roof of his adversary’s 
house. The monkeys soon discover 
this treasure, and resort in crowds 
to pick it up; when, finding that 
much of it has fallen between the 
tiles, (which are not nailed down as 
with us) they make no scruple to 
remove them, and nearly unroof 
the house. When workinen cannot 
be procured to repair the roof, 
rain is admitted which ruins the 
furniture and the stock of grain 
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LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL Ri 


uur ‘of King’s Bench. 


‘CORDER. 


| Le 


1es, Chapels, 
and octer places of J 


| 


Worship, from Parochial Rates. 


A Bill (as amended by the Counmit- 
tee) toexempt Church 





teligious 


WHEREAS it is expedient that 
churches, chapels, and other places, 
exclusively appropriated to public 
religious worship, or to the gratui- 
tous istruction of the poor, should 
be exempt from the payment of 
parochial rates ; 

Be it therefore enacted by the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by 
and 4 mith the advice and consent of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parli- 
amenut assembled, aud by the au- 
thority of the same, That, from and 
after the fifth day of July, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifteen, no 
person or persons shall be rated, « 
shall be liable to be rated or pay to 
any parochial rates or cesses, for or 
in respect ae ees chancels, 


pews, chapels, meeting houses, or 


hereditaments, or suc ‘ part the veel 


as shall be exclusively appropriated 
to public religious worship, or to 
public religious worship aud the 
gratuitous istruction of the poor, 
aad which (other than episcopal 
churches or chapels of the establish- 
ed church) shall be duly certitied 
for the perforinance of such reliei- 
ous worship, according to the pro- ; 
vision of any Actor Acts now in 
force, in respect of ai Ly buiidiue or 
place which is or shall be excla- 
sively appropriated to such gratui- 
tous instruction only: provided al- 
ways, that no person or persons shall 
be hereby exempted from any such 
rates or cesses, for or in respect of 
any parts of such ehurches, chan- 
cels, pews, chapels, mecting-houses 
or he ereditainents, which are not so 
exclusively appropriated, and from 
which parts, not so exclusively ap- 
propriated, such person or persons 


shall receive any reut or rents, or 
shall derive any profit or advantage. 
Court of King’s Bench, June 2. 
Croainal Information. 
THE KING VU. WRAXALL. 

The ArrornNey-GENERAL felt 
himself under the necessity of mov- 
ing for a rule to shew why ac riminal 
information should not be in this 
ease, for a libel upon a person of 
the very highest respectability, who 
had long filled a high diplomatic 

character at this court, be meant 
Count Woronzoff, who, after dis- 
charging the duties of Ambassador 
from the Court of Russia to that of 
Loudon, had retired, about ten years 
avo, tito a private station, having 
fomed a connection with a Noble 
Fowmily’io this country, where he 
had long been the delight and ad- 
miration of all who had the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance, The libel 
was in a book, very different 
from the fleeting publications of the 
day, which are heard of and pass 
away. It wass in a work of Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall, intituled a His- 
tory of his own Times, It was a 
publication of much liveliness and 
wit, and teemed with amusement 
and information, It stated, that 
inost of those who figured in it were 
zone to give their account elsewhere ; 
aud requested, thn where the nar- 
rations were stated as taking place 
setween parties who were now no 
more, perlect reliance might be had 
upon their accuracy, from personal 
knowledge, Whenthe time should 
come, that the new spape ‘rs would be 
in want of materials for their co- 
lumns by the failure of parliament- 
ary reports; when the Courts toe, 
being up, they would naturally have 
recourse to the pages of the publi- 
cation before him, for the amuse- 
ment and entertaiament of their 
reader,, for there was much of both 
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in it. The libel in question attri- 
buted to the venerable Count Wor- 
ronzoff, the Ambassador from the 
Court of Russia, that he said, at a 
time when he was such Ambassa- 
dor, that the Empress Catharine of 
Russia had caused the first wife of 
the Duke of Wurtemburgh, to be 
poisoned, and that her husband was 
privy to the transaction. This Was 
traversed by the Count, and there 
was not one word of it true. But 
will their Lordships believe that this 
story was stated of the Russian Am- 
bassador ; that he would thus speak 
of his Imperial Mistress ? This was 
only one-third part of the libel, 
For there being afterwards a marri- 
age proposed by the Duke of Wur- 
temburgh to our King’s eldest 
daughter, the feelings of a father 
against such a union are supposed 
to have been awakened, and the 
Count is made to have confessed to 
an active agent of his, sent over 
here, that the husband was not 
guilty, but that the empress was. 

Lord ELLENBoROUGH asked— 
Was there no foundation for the 
story, was it all a fabrication ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said it 
was, When the venerable Count first 
heard of it he applied to the author, 
to know who this agent was, The 
answer he received was, that really 
and truly, at the distance of 20 
years, it was impossible for him 
(Sir N. Wraxall) to say; but if 
Lord Pembroke or the Count would 
assure him that there was no truth 
in it, he would, in the next edition 
of the work, (for there was to be 
another edition immediately) con- 


tradict it. There was a complete. 


denial of the charge. Indeed it 
was impossible for any ene to sup- 
pose that he would not have been 
the very last person to have pretfer- 
red such a charge against his Im- 
perial Mistress. In the earlier pe- 
riod of his life he should have kick- 
ed the person down stairs who would 


have ventured to ive made it in 
his preseuce, The denial of the 
charge was then read, which was 
pertectly satisfactory —Rule to shew 
cause granted, 





Prerogative Court, Doctors’ Com- 
mons. 
TAYLOR v, WILSON, 

Tuts was a proceeding relative to 
the validity of the wiil of Mrs. Ka- 
tharine Fortescue, late of Salisbury- 
street, Coveut-garden, widow, de- 
ceased, which was propounded on 
the part of Ann, the wife of Mr. 
John Taylor, a daughter of the 
deceased, aud sole executrix named 
in the will, and opposed by Mr. 
Wm. Wilson, the executor of a 
former will, dated 7th of Nov. 1809. 

The will in question was dated 
the 11th of Dec. 1811, aud except- 
ing some legacies of 1001. each, to 
the deceased’s grand-children, and 
Mr. Taylor, gave the whole of her 
property to her daughter, Mrs. Tay- 
lor, and appointed her sole execu- 
trix, It appeared that the instruc- 
tions for the will were communi- 
cated in writing by Mrs. Taylor to 
Mr, Clarke, an Attorney, who was 
on visiting terms with the family. 
Mr. Clarke accordingly prepared 
the will, and waited upon the de- 
ceased with it, at her lodgings, 
where, after it had been very care- 
fully twice read over to her, in the 
presence also of a Mr. Bedford, the 
occupier of the house, and she had 
made some observations upon the 
contents, the deceased being blind, 
or nearly so, it was executed by her 
voluntarily, making a mark at the 
place where her hand was placed 
(uot guided) for the purpose, and 
publishing it as usual, It was then 
attested by Mr. Clarke and Mr, 
Bedford, sealed in an envelope, and 
left with the deceased. These two 
witnesses were cross-examined as to 
the deceased being given to drinking, 
her faculties being impaired, and 
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a supposed attempt to impose the 
will upon her through the controul 
of Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, but they 
concurred in negativing all those 
points, It appeared, however, from 
their answers, that Mr. Wilson, who 
opposed the will, was. indebte d, 
upon bond, to the estate in 2501. 

No witnesses were examined on 
the part of Mr. Wilson, nor did he, 
upon this evidence, think proper 
farther to contest the will. 

It was therefore contended, on 
the part of Mrs. Taylor, not only 
that the evidence could leave no 
doubt with the Court as to the will, 
but, as Mr. Wilson had availed 
himself of every delay allowed by the 
Court, as in the case of a contested 
suit, without taking any of the pro- 
ceedings for which the time was 
granted, and had thereby occasi- 
oued great inconvenience and delay 
to the parties for want of the pro- 
bate, merely, as it uow appeared, 
for the purpose of protracting the 
payment of this bond, it was hoped 
the Court would mark its disappro- 
bation of this conduct by condemn- 
ing Mr. Wilson in costs. 

Sir Joun NicHoun expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied with the 
sufliciency of the evidence, upon 
which he had no hesitation in pro- 
nouucing for the will; but, as to 
to the costs, it imust be recollected 
that Mr. Wilson was the executor of 
a former will, and therefore stood 
much in the situation of a next of 
kin, having a right to put the par- 
ties to the proof of a subsequent w ill. 
This right he had exercised merely 
for the | protection of the interest of 
others, the legzatees under the for- 
mer will, in which he had no inter- 
est himself, and, therefore, if this 
was a case in which the Court felt 
disposed to exercise any discretion 
atall as to costs, it would rather be in 
directing those of Mr. Wilson to be 
paid out of the estate, than in con- 


} 


demning him in costs on both sides, 


The Court, however, did not think 
it necessary to interfere in either 
way, but should content itself with 
pronouncing for the will,—Will pro- 
nounced for accordingly, but with- 
out costs. 





Court of Common Pleas—Dublin, 
' June 10, 

CRIM. CON.—JOHN GUTHRIE, ESQ. 
BARRISTER AT LAW, U. PETER 
WILLIAM BAKER DUNSTAN- 
VILLE STERNE. 

Tus very interesting case caine 
ou to be heard in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Dublin, on the 9th inst, 
before Lord Norsury anda Special 
Jury. 

Mr. Foster opened the plead- 
ings by stating, that it was an ac- 
tion brought against the defendant 
for « criminal conversation with the 
plaintiff’s wife, and that the dama- 
ges were laid at 20,0001. 

Mr. Puivutps stated the case on 
behalf of the plaintiff. In the course 
of his speech he observed, that the 
mother of the plaintiff, on whose 
life something better than 3001. a 
year depended, had died of the 
shock she had received by the infi- 
delity of her daughter-in-law, and 
a question intended to establish 
this fact was put to Mr. Butler, 
but objected to by the Counsel for 
the defendant. 

Evidence was then called to prove 
the affectionate terms upon which 
the plaintiff’ and his wife appeared 
to live, 

Mr.Simon Morrice, of the Bridge 
Hotel, in Waterford, proved, that 
on the 3d of July, 1814, a Lady” 
and Gentl “man, under the name of 
Mr. and Mrs, Baker, drove up to 
his house im @ private carriage, 
drawn by four post-horses. Suan- 
day was the day af their arrival, and 
Tuesday of their departure for Mil- 
ford Haven. On Monday, a ser- 
vant, with a pair ofgrey horses join- 
ed them. Before their departure a 
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harper was called inand p slayed for 
them. The Lady a appeared very 
much dejected. 

Williain Jones, a Welch harper, 
deposed, that ou Tuesday evening, 
the 5th of July, he played for a 
Lady and Gentleman at the Bridge 
Hotel. He knew the Lady, having 
seen her several times at her lodp- 
ings, in Dublin, where he taught 
her. He addressed herby her name, 
and she called him by his. She 
appeared low in spirits, and called 
for the air * Poor Maryanne,” 
which he conceived to be one of a 
plaintive turn. He got a pound 
when the parties were going away. 

Elizabeth Thomas was next call- 
ed. She stated, that she was house- 
maid at the Nelson Hotel i: Mil- 
ford Haven. In July last, a lady 
and gentleman from lieland arriv- 
ed. at the house and remained two 
nights.—They called themselves 
Mr. and Mrs. Sterne. Since her 
arrival in Ireland she had seen the 
gentleman more than once. She 
saw him in the Hall of the Courts 
on Saturday se’nnight. At Milford 
he had a servant and carriage. He 
slept in the same room with the 
Lady. They passed as man and 
wife. Shesaw them in bed toge- 
ther. The Lady appeared much 
agitated, and at times bewailed her 
fate most bitterly. —T he Gentleman 
appeared to treat her with great 
harshness. ‘* He was cross,” said 
the witness, “* in every thing.” She 
recollected one insiance, in which 
he kuocked her against the door. 
On this occasion she discovered 
great distress, and tore from her 
person a watch and necklace which 
she wore, and dashed them on a 
table, saying, she wished she had 
never seen the face of the donor. 
When she made any observation, it 
wus usual with the gentleman to 
command her to be stient. About 
a bowl of whey, which was order: . 
for her, there was a quarrel. It wa 
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white wine whey, and the {oo 


man thought that to be too exyen- 
sive, a couple of giasses of wine 


ad . 
ina decanter after din- 


ner, which wight have been used. 
All things, in fact, he thought over- 
charged, aud when she interfered, 
he appeared angry, He made much 
noise about a pair of shoes which 
she had ordered for witness. On the 
whole, she thonght the Lady a most 
miserable object. Some time after 
she and My. Sterne had left Milford, 
Mr. Guthrie arrived there, in a state 
of the most extreme distraction, 


being le! 


Simon Fitzpatric k, a waiter of 


the Royal Gak, in the County 
Carlow, proved that the defendant 
and Mvs. Guthrie arvived at that 
hotel ow the evening of the 2d 
Juiy. They passed the night to- 
gether as man and wife. They 
called themselves Baker. He knew 
the lady to be the daughter of Mr. 
Warren, of Gloucester-street, who 
frequently stepped at the Reyal 
Oak, i in going the cirenit. 

Mr. Edward Cuthbert, a haber- 
dasher, residing in Grafton-street, 
proved that Mr. Sterne and Mrs, 
Guthrie bought articles of dress in 
June last, at Mrs. M*Dermott’s, 
in Sackville-street, for whom wit- 
ness then did business, and that 
they cost 2361, 2s. 7d.—Witness 
had them left at the hotel, where 
Mr. Sterne resided. 

The counsel for plaintiff here 
closed their case. 

Mr. O'Connell spoke to evidence 
at much length. Jn the course of 
his address he took occasion to 
read an affidavit made in }813, in 
which the defendant stated himself 
to be worth 20001. a year, 

Lord Norbury churged the jury 
in brief terms, and in less than 
tweniy .minutes, a verdict was 
found for the plainui—Five thou- 
sand pounds damages, besides 
costs. 
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ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEEDINGS. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 





Monday, May 22. 
Message 

The Lords being assembled, the Earl 
of Liverpool, by command of the Prince 
Reyevt, laid before them a message from 
his R.yal Highness, similar to that in the 
Howse of Commons. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved, after the 
above had been read, that it be taken into 
consideration to-morrow, and the Lords 
summoned. 

Farl Grey did not wish to oppose the 
motion, bu’ rose forthe purpose of asking 
the Noble Earl whether he would state in 
what situation he considered the country 
—whether at war or peace? 

Lord Liverpool said, actual war had 
not taken place ; letters of marque and 
reprisal had not been issued, nor had 
there been any embargo ; but he should 
deceive the Noble Earl and the House if 
he did not say this address was a pro- 
ceeding preparatory to an act of hostility, 
which may shortly take place: it wasa 
message of war. 

The Lords were then summoned for to- 
morrow. 

Tuesday, May 29. 
Prince Regent’s Message. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose, and observe 
ed, on a question involving the awful 
alternative of war or peace, he could not 
avoid feeling that it was one of the most 
painful subjects to which the attention of 
Parliament couldbe called ; his lordship 
was not afraid, however, to add, that, un- 
der present circumstanees, the alternative 
was unavoidabie. After a war of twenty- 
three or twenty-four years, the unfortue 
nate state of Europe was such as to re- 
quire peace. No private or political in- 
terest of ordinary nature could for a 
Moment stand in competition with the 
question of preserving »eace—but the 
question was, could peace be maintained ? 
His lordship, stating the conduct of the 
Allies, and the violation of the treaty of 


Vox. LL. June, 1815. 





Fontainbleau by Buonaparte, contended 
that all dependence on that person had 
been relinquished. No engagements had 
been maintained by him. His whole ca- 
reer of ambition had proved inimical to 
the repose of Europe and the world, The 
treaty of Luneville afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of keeping the arrangements for 
the repose of Europe, but no sooner was 
that treaty concluded, than his uniform 
efforts were to desi roy all the independence 
—small and great states were overthrown, 
upon the principle of extending the limits 
of France from the Aips to the Elbe. The 
small republics and all subordinate pow- 
ers, had sunk in the focus of his dominion. 
He had never made war to support inde- 
pendence—never had he protected the 
weak—he had never been inclined 

* Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos.” 
All was one scene of intoxicating ambi- 
tion. With such a chief, whose object 
was conquest and fame, could the:e be 
any security for the world ? There was 
but one feeling with respect to the necessi~ 
ty of war. All persons felt it was un: void- 
able ; but independent of the necessity, 
circumstances had placed power in the 
hands of a great confederacy, which it 
had been the work of years to form, and 
that power'would be equal to the task of 
restoring peace once more to Europe.— 
If the means now in force were neglected, 
the same advantages might never again 
be found. The noble Earl concluded by 
moving an address to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, concurring in all the 
topics of the message, and assuring his 
Royal Highness of the support of the 
lords in all measures against the common 
enemy. 

Earl Grey observed, that the speech of 
the nobie lord abounded copiously in as- 
sertion, and but little in argument; it was 
full of the confidence of success, and 
hardly contemplated the possibility of 
failure. In endeavouring, therefore, to 
submit what appcaredto him wore cor- 
rect views at the present awful crisis, he 
had first to notice, that if he looked at 
the terms of the treatics now on the table, 
and to the address now moved, he should 
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conceive that the country was actually 
atwar. But the noble lord had told the 
House that hostilities had not yet ¢om- 
menced. In this doubtful state of things 
it so happened, that French vessels carry- 
ing munitions of war had been detained 
in their passage to the very places which 
were abvut to be attacked and afterwards 
set at liberty. In what situation, then, 
was the country placed, when the language 
of ministers was equivalent to war, and 
their proceedings inconsistent with it? 
Having taken a view ofthe internal state 
of France, which he apprehended would 
be considered not quite so favourable as 
had been represented by the noble lord, he 
would next advert to the strength of the 
confederacy. The first consideration 
which offered itself was, how far the pros. 
pects ofthe Allied powers were better than 
at the commencement of last year. It 
would be recollected in the Russiancam- 
paign of 1812, the French army was 
nearly annihilated ; but, notwithstanding 
this, early in the spring of 1813, Bona- 
parte again took the field at the head of 
anewarmy. This army, like the former, 
was broken and destroyed ; but the com- 
mencement of the year 1814 again pre- 
sented Buonaparte with a corps of 150,000 
men, independent of the garrisons on 
the Rhine, the army under the Viceroy 
of Italy, and the other troops, of whose 
assistance he could not avail himself in 
the field. In opposition to this limited 
force, the Allies presented a combined 
force of 540,000 men. It might be said, 
that this was an exaggerated statement of 
the force actually in the field, but he 
thought he might fairly state the number 
of men opposed to Buonaparte at 340,000 
—and yet, whoever recollected the events 
of that campaign, must call to mind that 
the success of the Allies depended upon 
the narrowest accident. With this cir- 
cumstance in view, who could look with- 
out apprehension to a renewal of the war ; 
more especially when it was recollected 
that France had, since that period, con- 
centrated those forces which had previously 
been dispersed, added toher resources at 
least 100,000 men, who had been prisoners 
of war, and by her laws of conscription, 
called into action almost the whole of her 
male population? The noble Earl then 
took a review of the probable extent of 
the army ofthe Allies, upon which so 
much reliance had been placed. He ob- 
served that from Spain and Portugal lit- 
tle or no assistance could be expected, 
With respect to the German states, no 
arrangement had as yet been made as to 


the force which they were to bring into the 
field, although it was pretty clear addi- 
tional subsidies must be granted to secure 
their assistance, The British army, he 
contended, was no longer in that state of 
discipline in which it was led on to victory 
by the Duke of Wellington, the flower of 
its ranks havivg been sent to perish inglo- 
riously in America. The Saxon troops, 
from the ingratitude with which they had 
been treated, could not again be called 
upon to join our standard—and, in fact, 
the system of spoliation which had been 
pursued by the Congress had excited such 
alarms as well as disgust, that the same 
confidence and closeness of union which 
had subsisted previous to the overthrow of 
the power of Buonaparte with France, was 
never again likely to beestadlished, All 
these circumstances combined ought to 
operate as an additional reason for seeking 
rather to establish a peace, than plunge 
into anew and a doubtful war. The no- 
ble Earl, in conclusion, proposed an 
amendment to the original address, the 
whole of which he moved might be omit- 
ted, except the first word ‘* that.” 

The amendment, in sabstance, thanked 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent for 
his most gracious message—expressed a 
firm determinatjon to support all those 
measures which were necessary to support 
the dignity and the honour of the crown, 
and to establish an intimate connexion 
with the great powers of Europe, for the 
protection of the rights of all—assured his 
Royal Highness that they should be al- 
ways ready to concur in such engagements 
as were entered into for such purposes ; 
but at the same time stated, that they did 
not feel themselves justified in approving 
those resolutions of the Congress, of the 
details of which they were wholly unin- 
formed—that they were anxious to esta- 
blish the peace and equilibrium of Eu- 
rope, but did not think that going to war 
against the present ruler of France was 
likely to obtain those ends, inasmuch as 
no alternative would be left but the down- 
fall of the power of Buonaparte, or a hu- 
miliating abandonment of our professed 
objects—congratulatedhis Royal Highness 
that hostilities had not yet’ commenced, 
and intreated that new negociations might 
be opened, upon principles different from 
those recognized in the declaration of the 
Allies of the 13th of March, and ratified 
in the treaty of the 25th of the same 
month. 

The House divided. 

Coutents, 44—non-contents, 156. 
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Friday, May 26. 

The Earl of Darnley gave notice, that 
he should bring forward his motion re- 
specting the Naval administration on the 
6th of June, and moved that the Lords be 
summoned. 


Tuesday, May 30. 

The Irish assessed taxes bill was 
brought up from the Commons; also 
copies of a report of a committee of the 
House of Commons, relating to the fees of 
the King’s Bench, Fleet, and Marsha!sea 
Gaols.—Laid on the table. 








Thursday, June 1, 
Slave Trade Bill. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne called the 
attention of the House to the foreign slave 
trade bill, which, after a few observations 
from the Earl of Westmorland, was read 
asecond time, and committed, 

On the order of the day for the consi- 
deration of Lord Roseberry’s divorce bill, 
the Earl of Lauderdale moved to leave out 
the clauses which reduce the Countess of 
Roseberry’s marriage settlement, and pro- 
hibit marriage between that lady and Sir 
H. Mildmay. 

A long debate ensued on the question, 
during which Lord Ellenborough and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury opposed the 
motion, onthe ground that the morals of 
society rendered those enactments ne- 
cessary. 

Lord Grenville, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, and Lord Carnarvon, took part in 
the debate ; and Lord Lauderdale ulti- 
mately was induced to withdraw his mo- 
tion. 

The report was then agreed to,—Ad- 
journed. 





Friday, June 2. 
The Earl of Roseberry’s divorce bill was 
read a third time and passed.— Adjourned, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Tuesday, May 2. 
_ Mr. H. Addington obtained leave to bring 
ina bill to amend and explain the present 
acts relative to the militia. His intention 
was not to propose any alterations in the 
Principle, but merely a few clauses pro- 
viding for incenvenicnces. 


Treaties with Naples. 
Mr. Horner understood that no opposition 


would be made to the production of the 
papers he deemed it desirable the House 
should possess, in reference to this ques- 
tion. He would suggest that it would be 
better toforego, inthe present state of the 
question, all statement or discussion on 
the subject. 

Lord Castlereagh conceived that op- 
position had long since considered them- 
selves to be in possession of information 
sufficient to warrant them in charging his 
Majesty’s government with an unqualified 
breach of faith (Hear! hear !') -It was 
impossible for him to imagine that those 
who had so long since criminated the pro- 
ceedings of government and of our Allies, 
in the general arrangements adopted for 
the settlement of Europe, should not be 
prepared to support their accusations. 

Mr. Horner said, such a reception had 
never been given to any suggestion coming 
from any quarter of the House, as that 
which the Noble Lord had given to the 
observation he had thonght it his duty to 
submit. (Hear! hear!) The Noble Lord 
might enjoy his transient triumph. It ap- 
peared, that on the 11th of January 1814,a 
treaty had been signed between the crowns 


-of Austria and Naples,, but intercourse be- 


tween the two courts had probably subsist- 
ed fromthe period of the battle of Leipsic. 
A communication was then understood 
to have been made, of the readiness of the 
British government to accede to the treaty. 
In fact a military convention was agreed 
to, according to which both parties were to 
enter into a plan of co-operation in support 
of the common cause, It was now very 
material to see what had been the conduct 
and proceedings of the Neapolitan govern- 
ment subsequent to these transactions. His 
own information was, that Murat imme- 
diately advanced his forces, and took up 
positions that produced a very favourable 
change in the affairs of the allies in the 
north of Italy. In this state of affairs it was 
very important for the British govern- 
ment to consider the necessity of recon- 
cilng their new engagements with their 
former treaties with the king of the Two 
Sicilies. In his own opinion they were not 
incompatible. We had had three treaties 
with the latter sovereign, by the last of 
which, we only guaranteed the kingdom of 
Sicily to the express exclusion of Naples, 
which there was no longer any under- 
taking to restore. The noble lord was thus 
perfectiy free, in 18/4, to enter into any 
new engagement with the present ruler of 
that country. He now approached the 
period when Murat seemed to have con- 
ceived some suspicion of the intention of 
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the allies, Onthe 4th of March, a letter 
was written to Marshal Murat by the 
Emperor of Austria himself, promising a 
speedy ratification of the treaty. On 
receipt of this letter, the Neapolitan army 
which had halted, again advanced, and 
took possession of Reggio. A most im- 
portant statement had been made, that 
the noble Lord (Castlereagh) bad, at Chau- 
mont, pledged his word in the name of this 
country, that the British government 
would accede to the treaty concluded 
between the Courts of Vienna and 
Naples, Unless it was asserted that this 
was a fabrication he would put it to the 
noble Lord himself, whether a promise 
given under such circumstances, did not 
effectually plight the faith of Eng'and. 
His defence, it was rumoured, would rest 
on some bad faith of Murat which released 
other parties from the bargain with him. 
He should rejoice at that, forthe honour 
of his country. Murat was stated to have 
100,000 men in arms, and that ail his 
desire was to make an alliance with us and 
become a devoted friend. He had heard 
also that he offered to enter into a com- 
mercial treaty by which we were to be 
placed on the tooting of the most favoured 
pation, and our woollens and cottons 
should have free entry on a mere draw- 
back. He concluded by moving an ad- 
dress to the Regent for papers. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that with the 
exception of two or three passages in his 
speech, the honourable gentleman had 
brought forward the subject with great 
ability and candour, had put it on a just 
and proper footing, and come to the 
consideration of it under the fairest view. 
He would proceed to the consideration of 
the question. In consequence of the treaty 
between Austria and Murat, he (Lord C.) 
informed Lord W. Bentinck, on the 22d 
of January, 1814, that Murat was to 
bring into the field a corps of Neapolitan 
troops, notless than thirty thousand, and 
intimating that his lordship should suspend 
hostiities against Naples. The next step 
was a letter to Lord W. Bentinck, dated 
Chatillon, February 21, in which he com- 
municated that the British government 
had never liked the measure, but being 
taken, they were willing to act up with the 
Austrian government; and that Murat, 
by giving indemnities to the King of 
Sicily, might secure his own dominions. 
The eng -gements of this country with the 
King of Sicily were only to secure the 
general interests of Sicily as an ally; there 
was nothing as a sine qua non with respect 
to Naples, He mow came to the question, 





whether Murat by a proper disposition of 
bis forces, had entitled himself to an 
execution of the assurance of the treaty, 
It was the deliberate judgment of Lord 
W. Bentinck, that the conduct of Murat 
was not consistent with those con- 
siderations which this country required, 
At Chatillon, he (Lord C.) consented that 
Murat should remain at Naples, and 
therefore in his letter of the 3d of April, 
from Dijon, he endeavoured to argue down 
all the suspicions of Lord William Ben- 
tinck, because he felt, that if we were not 
prepared to break with Murat, we should 
inspire him with more confidence, But 
Lord William Bentinck, who was nearer 
the scene of action, was better able to 
judge of his intentions. While he (Lord 
C.) was at Paris, he had an opportunity 
of having a communication with a person, 
which caused a mortal conviction that 
Murat had not honourably fulfilled the 
engagement on his part. At the meeting 
of the Congress there were two sets of 
Ambassadors, each appearing in the cha- 
racter of representatives of the King of 
the Two Sicilies. If nothing had oc- 
curred to shake the good faith of Murat in 
the performance of his engagements, then 
it would have been the duty of this coun- 
try to uphold the right of Murat to the 
Kingdom of Naples. He, however, con- 
ceived his pretentions to have been com- 
pletely merged, and that the whole 
question should be reserved for the con- 
sideration of Congress. It was a question 
altogether of the utmost difficulty to de- 
termine ; and the only point that all the 
ministers could agree upon was, that this 
question should be reserved for the last 
point which the Congress were to deter- 
mine. In point of fact, no act of Congress 
had taken place on this subject up to the 
period of Murat’s aggression. 





Monday, May 8. 
Civil List. 

Mr. Tierney rose to move that the com- 
mittee appointed to examine into the ac- 
counts of the civil list, should have 
power tuo examine Mr. Mash, of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman prefaced his motion by 
stating the wasteful profusion eahibited in 
this department. He said it would be 
found, on an inspection of the papers, that 
for Carlton house only, during the short 
space of two years and three quarters, the 
enormous sum of one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds was charged under the 
head of furniture and tradesmens’ bills, 
perhaps including some articles of plate. 
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He had a mght to say that this sum was 
mos! exorbitant ; and it took its origin, 
very singularly, just after the splendid fete 
given by the Prince Regent in 1811. After 
that date the expences of Carlton house, 
in the respects mentioned, had branched 
out tothe extent of 160,000]. It ought 
also to be recollected, that at that period 
Parliament voted no less than 100,000I. to 
the Prince Kegent, for the augmented ex- 
pences of his household. Mr. Perceval had 
expressly state, that it was principally to 
be applied to the purchase of plate ; and 
the whole increase, since the year 1811, 
had not been less than 260,000]. He 
begged the House to notice some of the 
items as they had beeu made out above 
stairs by the committee. For the up- 
holsterer in the first year the sum charged 
was 18,0001. : in the second, 28,0001.: and 
for three quarters of the third, 46,2911. 
This shewed a progressive and most won- 
derful augmentation, more especially in 
the last three quarters of a year, which 
nearly doubled the charge for the whole 
of the second year. ‘The same arith- 
metical progression would be observed in 
the expences of or-molu china, and glass, 
the latter article, forthe lastthree quar- 
ters of a year, to which the civil list ac- 
counts were made up, amounted to no less 
than 12,3681. For linen drapery for the 
first year there was charged 33,0001. : for 
the second 41,000!. and for tne three 
quarte:s, 64,0001, (hear, hear.) Silver- 
smiths, bills were charged in the first 
year 32,0001. : in the second at 37,000). ; 
and for the iast three quarters they as- 
cended to 4! ,000!. The bills of tradesmen 
amounted together to no less than 
158,000!, exclading silversmiths and jew- 
ellers, whose charge was 111,000!. Next 
came what was called the great wardrobe 
in the first year 43,000]. ; in the second, 
47,0001. ; and in the third, 72,0vUul— 
These were sums that he thought would 
astonish the House, and even alarm the 
Noble Lord; and yet it was required that 
the whole subject should be investigated 
merely in writing (hear, hear, hear.) He 
had now made out a practical case more 
strongly than hecould have made out the 
theoretical case before. There was no man 
who wished more to support the dignity 
of the crown, but he wished to inculcate 
the idea that it was not for us to enter into 
competition with foreign moiarchies in 
splendour; the chastened splendour of the 
British monarchy inspired more real awe 
for the monarch of England than any pal- 
try attempts to imitate a magnificence for 
which we were nut calculated [/car, hear. J 





lf ail the House did was to grant the money 
and to passthrough the ceremony of a 
committee, it would not stand very well in 
the estimation of the country. He hop- 
ed they would pause before they turned a 
deaf ear to his proposition, for while they 
liberally paid all that the dignity of the 
crown required, it was necessary to shew 
something like sympathy with the people, 
[hear, hear, hear.] 

Lord Castlereagh contended that no 
sufficient case had been made out to call 
for further inquiry. 

Mr. Tierney, in reply, said, what he 
wanted was thorough and satisfactory exae 
mination ; and to oppose that exami- 
nation one reason or a.otherwould always 
be found, uuless parliament took it into 
its own hands. It was surely too much to 
tell the country that no inquiry should be 
granted into the debts contracted by the 
court, when by the operation of the pro- 
perty tax, the private affairs of every man 
in the kingdom was liabie to be examined 
inte [hcar, hear.} He should not trouble 
the House further, but sit down, in the 
hope that he had shewn enough to convince 
it of the necessity of inquiry (hear, hear.) 

The House then divided, when the num- 
bers were— 

AYES ccccccccccsccccccseell® 
Noes. ccoce coccceccccocoel te 





Majority in favour of Mimsters 56 





Wednesday, May 10. 

Mr. Whitbread asted tord Castlereagh 
whether any message was to be expected 
from the crown, w.thin the present or the 
next week, with repect to the late treaty 
with the Allies ? 

Lord Castlereagh rep,ied, that the rati- 
fication of the treaty aliuded ty bad not 
yet been received trom) Vieuna, and that 
therefore he could not avswer the honour- 
able gentleman’s question, 








Thursday, May 11. 
Tie New altace (Cottuge.) 

Mr. Bennett moved for an account of 
the money expenued onthe new buiid ng in 
Windsor Park, together with an estimate 
of the su.n waned tu complete the same. 

‘Lhe motion «as agred to, al era few 
words from the Chanceilur of the Exche- 
quer, 





Thursday, May 18, 
Crud List 
Lord Althorpe suse to give notice, that 
he should o. Friday move for an address 
to che Prince Kegcnt, praying that the 
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would be graciously pleased to order a 
communication to be made to that House, 
of the manner in which the 100,000]. vo. 
ted at the commencement of the Regency 
had been expended, 

Lord Castlereagh said that there would 
be no occasion for any such address, asa 
communication on the subject would be 
made tothe committee before whom the 
civil lis. accounts were under examination, 

Lord Althorpe stated, that his object in 
noticing this subjeet was principally ina 

- constitutional point of view, as conceiving 
that the money had heen applied coutrary 
to the express meaning of the act of par- 
liament. 


Riot Act. 

General Thornton moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to amend the riot act. By 
that act, those persons who should not dis- 
perse within an hour after the reading of 
the act, were to be subject even to the 
loss of their lives. His object was uot to 
require so long a period as an hour to 
elapse, but to provide that upon the read- 
ing of the act, the mob should disperse 
immediately. He therefore wished to 
propose, that those who did not imme- 
diately disperse, upon the reading of the 
rivt act, should be subject to punishment 
by fine and imprisonment ; and for the se- 
cond offence he should propose transporta- 
tion, He also should wish to propose, that 
not only constables, but that every 
person present might be empowered to ar- 
rest persons acting in breach of the law, 
The Hon. Member then went on to pro- 
pose several other severe clauses. 

On the Speaker’s putting the question 
whether such a bill should be brought in, 
not one member said aye, but on his put- 
ing the negative, no, resounded from a ll 
parts. 


The Militia. 

Lord Castlereagh rose, pursuant to his 
notice, to move for leave to bring in a bill 
to authorise his Majesty! to call out and 
embody the whole or any part of the re- 
gular militia. He thought that the mes- 
age that had already been presented to 
the House by the command of the Prince 
Regent, the address that the House had 
voted in consequence of that message, 
and the present circumstances of the 
country, were reasons sufficient to in- 
duce the House to permit him to bring in 
this bill. In the course of the discussion 
upon this bill, the House would be more 
perfectly apprized of the actual situation 
of the country. He hoped that he should 


be commanded next Monday to bring 
down a message to the House, communi- 
cating the arrangements which had been 
made between his Royal Highness and the 
Allies, as well as the treaties which had 
been concluded. It was his intention to 
propose the message being taken into 
consideration on Tuesday, with a view to 
propose on Wednesday the subsidiary 
arrangements. As to the calling out 
the militia, he thought that the very cir. 
cumstances of awar with France, as 
affecting the internal strength and tran- 
quillity of the country, justified the 
calling out the militia. It was evident, 
that in a war with France our princi- 
pal efforts and preparations must be 
made upon the Continent. Such prepara- 
tions must operate as a dimimution of 
our internal strength. 

After a few words from Lord Folke- 
stone, leave was given. 

Friday, May 19. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to know whether 
the proclamation, issued in the name of 
the Duke of Wellington, was a genuine 
production or not. 

Mr. W. Pole replied, that ministers 
had no reason whatever for thinking his 
grace had issued any proclamation. 





Moniteur Statements, 

Mr. Horner, after adverting to the 
statements in the Moniteur, that the let- 
ters lately read by Lord Castlereagh in 
that House, relative to Murat, were for- 
geries, intimated his intention of moving 
for the production of those papers. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the letter 
of the Duke of Wellington was genuine, 
but it referred to a different matter than 
that stated in the French papers. As to 
the papers respecting Murat, they consist- 
ed of eight documents, Now, as to the 
authenticity of five out of the eight, there 
could be no manner of question.— They 
were the original documents themselves. 
The three which might be attempted to 
question, were minutes taken from the ar- 
chives, or draughts of letters that had 
been sent. Was it likely, however, that 
men in such high situations as the ministers 
of the King of France would have the base- 
ness tocommit the forgery they were now 
charged with? It was possible, however, 
that the learned gentleman had received a 
particular impression with respect to those 
papers, from the statement which had is- 
sued from the other side of the water. 

Mr. Horner replied, that with respect to 
any particular impression that he had re- 
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ceived from the other side of the water 
he trusted his character was sufficiently 
known in that House to warrant him in 
saying that he treated the insinuation of 
the Noble Lord with the most perfect in- 
difference. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know, whether 
the Noble Lord intended to produce tht 
letter from the Duke of Wellington ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that it should be 
produced if it could be found in the of- 
fice: but the five letters were those on 
which the Noble Duke had pronounced 
his judgment. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, that from 
all he had heard, the Noble Lord was not 
prepared to affirm, thatsome of the five 
letters were not among the documents on 
whieh the Duke of Wellington had formed 
his judgment. 

Lord Castlereagh was perfectly prepar- 
ed to say that the three letters were found 
after he left Paris, andwere subsequeutly 
transmitted tohim. The Hon, Gentleman 
seemed to be surprised that the govern- 
ment should have found these documents 
from time totime; but it arose from the 
great quantity of papers which were disco- 
vered in the archives, and which could 
not be examined at once. 

Mr. Horner thought the Noble Lord 
would do him the justice to acknowledge, 
that be had always expressed a suspicion 
of the authenticity of the letter from 
Nangis. It had appeared to him extremely 
improbable, that a letter written from 
that place toa person in Italy could have 
been found at Paris, 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Monday, May 22. 
Prince Regent’s Message. 

Lord Castlereagh appeared at the bar 
with a message from the Prince Regent, 
which, on being brought up, was read by 
the Speaker. Its tenor was as follows :— 

*G. P. R. 

** His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, acting in the name and on the bebalf 
of his Majesty, thinks it right to inform 
his faithful Commons, that in consequence 
of events which have recently taken place 
in France, in direct contravention of the 
treaty entered into at Paris last year for 
preserving the peace of Europe, has 
judged it necessary to enter into engage- 
ments with bis Allies,to adopt such steps 
as Circumstances may require against the 
common enemy, and for preventing the 

revival of a system which has for its ob- 
ject to disturb the peace of Europe—s 


system which experience has proved to be 
incompatible with the peace and inde- 
pendence of nations. His Royal Highness 
confidently relies upon the House to be 
supported in all measures that he may 
find it necessary to adopt, in concert with 
his Allies, at this most important crisis. 

** His Royal Highness has given orders 
that copies of the treaties into which he 
has entered with the Allies, should imme- 
diately be laid before the House for its 
information,” 

Lord Castlereagh then moved, that his 
Royal Highness’s most gracious message 
be taken into consideration to-morrow. 

Mr. Ponsonby complained that this 
motion allowed too little time for delibe- 
ration—that it was not usual to take so 
important a message, one involving the 
question of peace or war, so soon after its 
presentation. As he did not recoliect an 
instance where so itnportant a communi- 
cation from the crown had been taken into 
consideration on the succeeding day, he 
trusted that the noble lord would alter his 
motion, 

Lord Castlereagh, on the contrary, 
maintained that it was the usual course to 
take a message from the crown into con- 
sideration on theday succeeding its com- 
munication. But the question of subsidy 
would not come on before Wednesday—an 
unswer to the message only was to be 
moved to-morrow. 

Mr. Ponsonby repeated, that it was not 
customary to take so important a mes- 
sage into consideration so early, as was 
proved by the message requiring relief 
for Holland, which was not taken into con- 
sideration till seven days after its commu- 
nication. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that the ad- 
dress would be an echo of the message, as- 
suring the Prince Regent of support in 
those measures which should be taken, in 
conjunction with our Allies, against the 
common enemy—(Hear, hear.) 

The motion that the message be taken 
into consideration to-morrow was then 
agree d to. 

Lord Castlereagh then presented copies 
of the ratified treaties entered into be- 
tween this country and its Allies ; a copy 
of the communication from Monsieur 
Caulaincourt (Duke of Vicence), with the 
overture from Napoleon Buonaparte, dated 
April 4th; Lord Castlereagh’s answer 
thereto on the 8th April; the answer of 
the “Allies thereto, &c. Ordered to be 
printed, 
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Wednesday, May 24, 

East India Affairs. 
* Lord Milton brought forward his motion 
respecting the grant of the 5000I. a-year 
to the present Lord Melville by the East 
India Company, in consideration of the 
services of the late Lord Melville, till the 
amount of 20,0001. had been paid. This 
grant was made in consequence of a let- 
ter from the India Board, written by the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. The noble lord 
mhintained that the grant was most inde- 
corous and improper, for Lord Melville 
had never been any servant of the Fast 
India Company, and therefore he was not 
entitled to any reward from that corpora. 
tion. He concluded with moving a string 
of resolutions, passing censure on the 
transaction, ascontrary to the principle 
on which the Board of Controul was esta- 
blished, aud as calculated to give a most 
dangerous influence to the East India 
Company. 

Mr. Wallace opposed the motion, con- 
tending that there had been no improper 
interference on the part of the Board of 
Controul—that the grant was completely 
voluntary on the part of the company. 

For the metion, 30—against it, 86— 
majority against it, 56. 





Thursday, May 25. 
Westminster Petition. 

Sir F. Burdett presented a petition from 
certain householders of the City of West- 
minster, agreed upon at a recent meeting 
in Palace-yard, praying, after detail- 
ing numerous grievances, that the House 
would interfere and avert the calamities 
of war into which the ‘* evil councillors” 
of the crown were about to plunge the 
country. 7 

The petition having been brought up 
and read— 

Lord Castlereagh desired that the clerk 
would again read certain passages of the 
petition, which was accordingly done. 

Lord Castlereagh then appealed to the 
House whether it was possible for such 
language to be useful to any good cause, 
aad whether it could, with a due regard to 
its own dignity and character, receivea 
petition that described the House to bea 
set of traitors to their country !—(Hear, 
hear.) 

Lord Milton and Sir F. Burdett defend- 
ed the petition—the latter delivered his 
sentiments with much warmth and seve- 
rity on the occasion.—The petition was 
ultimately rejected, 





The Prince Kegent’s Message. 

Lord Castlereagh vose to move an ad- 
dress to bis Royal Highness, which was, 
as is usual, anecho ofthe message, it as- 
suring the Prince Regent that the House 
would support him in those measures which 
he should deem it right to adopt in con- 
junction with our Allies. The noble Lord, 
in moving the address, went into a long 
detail of the efforts made by the Allied 
powers to procure peace. and to secure it 
after it had been obtained—of the treaties 
which had been made and broken by Buo- 
naparte, and of the situation in which 
the Continent of England and Europe had 
been placed by the usurpation of the 
throne of France by that individual. His 
lordship concluded with moving an address 
echoing the message. 

Lord G. Cavendish, after an appropri- 
ate but short speech, moved an amend. 
ment, expressing disapprobation of the 
system pursued by ministers, at the same 
time assuring the Prince Regent of all 
support that was necessary to maintain 
the honour of the conntry and the concert 
of our Allies, but condemning the idea 
of making war againrt France on account 
of any individual that might be at its 
head. 

Mr. John Smith, in seconding the 
amendment, called the attention of the 
House to the immense resources of France, 
particularly in population, which in times 
of the greatest exigency, had ever been 
ready to fill the ranks of her armies, who 
were little better than hordes of banditti. 
The other side of the House would ima- 
gine that he was now stating the strongest 
argument for war ; on the contrary, in bis 
view it shewed the necessity of absolute 
peace, unless itcould be shewn that per- 
severance in hestilities would reduce that 
moral spirit among the French that was 
the main source ofher military power. In 
his opinion, nothing but a period of peace 
could correct the character of the people. 
He would not give more credit to the 
professions of Buonaparte, than it was his 
interest to merit; and who would deny 
that it was to his advantage te secure 
peace almostupon any terms? He would 
tell the noble lord how he might gain 
more lasting and more wortliy fame than 
that which he had acquired abroad ; let 
him obtain for Great Britain two or three 
years tranquillity, our resources would 
then have been recruited—our means im- 
proved : let him give to hisnative country, 
the vulnerable part of our dominions, 
those rights to which she was entitled, and 
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we night od defiauce to the world In 
beginning a new war, then, it would be fit 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
sta'e what new taxes he should propose, 
and for his honourable colleague to shew 
what measures of economy had been 
adopted to save the nation from destruc. 
tion—{ Hear, hear, hear.) Under all the 
circumstances, feeling the utmost anxiety 
w decide justly, he must say, that in his 
view renewed hostilities would at least be 
dangerous, if not ruinois: the vconse- 
quences of failure might be such as he 
did not dare t» anticipate, 

Mr. Grattan—lI sincerely sympathize 
with the Hon. Gentleman who spoke last, 
in his anxiety to decide justly upon a 
question of such immense importance, 
and that anxiety is increased by the know- 
ledge, that upon this subject my opinion js 
at variance with the sentiments of those 
whom [ have called my friends during the 
whole course of my political life. [ have 
further to contend against the additional 
weight given to the arguments of the noble 
Jord who moved the amendment, by the 
purity of his life, the soundness of his 
judgment, and the elevation of his rank. 
—(Hear, hear, hear !)—I rise, therefore, 
rather to excuse the part I shall take, than 
with any bope of inducing others to take 
it with me. So far L agree with my oldest 
and nearest friends, as to coincide with 
them in thinking that we ought not to ex. 
pend the resources, and pledge the 
Streng'h of the country, for the re-esta- 

lishing the House of Bourbon. I agree 
that, if possible, we should avoid the evil 
of renewed hostilities, but there are still 
greater evils to be shunned—a_ peace 
without securities, and a war without 
Allies. —( Hear, hear !)—I wish the ques- 
tion were merely that of peace or war; 
but to state it fairly and honestly, it is 
this, whether you will fight the ruler of 
France, aided by your Allies, now at hand 
and in heart, or whether you will defer 
the conflict until, by abandoning your 
Allies, you compe] them at last to abandon 
you.—( Sear, hear, hear !}—I will explain 
My reasons for thus stating the point at 
issue. I conceive that the present go- 
vernment of France (:f so I may call that 
Which is nothing more than a Stratocracy) 
exists only by maintaining a state of hos- 
tility with the restof Europe. She fights 
to cunquer, and conquers to live. The 
Constitution of that government is war, 
the subject of that war is subjugation, and 
the victim of that subjugation Europe. I 
appeal tu history, to shew what such an 
army, under such a leader, has accom-~ 
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plished : whai bas it not performed in our 
Own memory, and what, if unopposed, be- 
fore the period of the life of the oldest may 
it not again achieve ? Recollect how its 
Jeader grasped and held possession of all 
Europe: how he made his brother Kong 
of Holland, his son King of Rome: how 
he banished the Regent of Portugal, and 
imprisoned the Soverrign of Spain. Re- 
collect that he equipped an army to sub- 
due Eugland, because she not only oppo- 
sed a barrier to his enterprises, but be- 
cause the trident with which she lashed 
her waves shook his empire to its founda- 
tion. He called it the tyranny of the 
sea—Europe found it the salvation of the 
land. Ue aadaciously recriminates upon 
England that protected Kurope from the 
effects of his crimes. To subjugate Eu- 
rope he mast conquer England, and to 
subdue her, he must first vanquish her 
marine. He attacked her in two ways, he 
raised an army of 60,000 men against her, 
but fearing to lead it himself, and envy- 
ing his generals, it effected nothing, while 
with more success he attacked her com—- 
merce. Hemay be said to have altered 
the situation of England on the globe, for, 
instead of continuing the medium of com- 
munication between the old and the new 
world, he cut off her intercourse, and 
placed her between two fires: he cut off 
her communication on the Continent of 
Europe, by the armies, and on the Con- 
tinent of America, by the intrigues of 
France.—( Hear, hear !)—The Right Hon. 
Gentleman, in a strain of peculiar elo- 
quence, proceeded to urge the extreme 
danger of entering into any treaty with 
Buonaparte, whose whole life, he contend< 
ed, had been one tissue of atrocities. —He 
concluded a speech of great length, by 
votiug in favour of the original address. 
Sir Francis Burdett said, he hoped it 
would have failen to abler hands to an- 
swer the eloquent appeal which had been 
made to the passions of the House, which 
contained, together with the most bril- 
liant antithesis and the most various ta. 
lent, the most exaggerated statements, 
not inferior to those which the Right Hon. 
Gentleman pointed out in the state papers 
ofthe French ruler. The election of buo- 
naparte, the Hon. Baronet contended, had 
been made uot only hy a great majority 
of the people, but by a greater majority 
than had ever elected any other munarch. 
As to the states who were now armed 
against him, they had, when there was 
an opportunity to gratify the lust of 
power, shown as litile regard to treacies as 
Buonaparte ; they had broken all engage- 
3 
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ments with oue another, with him, and 
with this country. They had all joined 
with Boonaparte at different times against 
us; witness the armed neutrality, the 
appropriation of Hanover by Prussia— 
witness the various alliances of Austria 
with France. The powers who now ac- 
cuse Buonaparte of breach of treaty were 
those who divided Poland: after com- 
mitting the most horrid atrocities in that 
unhappy country—and, reeking with its 
blood, they proceeded to play the same 
gamé in France, had their power been 
equal to their cupidity. The Hon. Baro- 
net then forcibly remarked on the impolicy 
of making an independent state of Bel- 
gium, which our ancestors had always 
held to be the best security against ag- 
gression from France when in the hands of 
another great power ; and concluded by 
observing, that if the principle of inter- 
fering in the concerns of a foreign go- 
vernment was once acknowledged, wars 
would be eternal, unless a perfect simi- 
larity existed in all the governments of 
Europe—the power interfering being the 
judge, despotic governments would always 
be at war with free states, the principles 
ofthe two being directly hostile. As the 
war, therefore, was neither just nor ne- 
cessary, he should support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Ponsonby declared that he never 
rose with more painful emotion than he 
felt in this instance, as it was his misfor- 
tune to difier from his Right Honourable 
Friend near him(Mr., Grattan), with whom 
it was his pride and satisfaction to have 
concurred for the greater part of his poli- 
tical life; but he derived consolation 

from the motive by which he was actuated. 
It was contended by the advocates for 
the address, that we were justified in go- 
ing to war with Buonaparte, because he 
had violated moral obligations—because 
he had discarded the faith of treaties. 
But if such misconduct furmed a just 
ground for war, with what power should 
we be at peace? Which of the powers, 
even among our present Allies, had not 
been guilty of breaches of faith; for inf. 
stance, what had been the conduct of Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia? Had not 
each of those powers been guilty of as 
much, if pot more, treachery, than Buo- 
naparte? Look to Poland, for instance. It 
was notorious that the Empress Catharine 
wrote a letter to the King of Poland, as- 
suring him of her resolution to maintain 
his rights and territory against any inva- 
der, at the very moment when the Rus- 
sian troops were actually on the march to 





wrest from that sovereign a great portion of 
his dominions, (hear, hear.) 1f Buonaparte 
had ever been guilty of any thing so base 
and perfidious, he should be glad to hear 
it stated. ‘The present war wasin fact un- 
paralleled in its object, and ‘too likely to 
be mischievous in its‘ result, and therefore 
he felt bimself bound to give it his most 
decided disapprobation, 

The House divided— 





For the amendment 92 
Against it ° 331 
Majority . 28 


The oxiginal address was then carried, 
without a division. 

— 
Friday, May 26. 
Subsidies to the Allies. 

Lord Castlereagh rose.—On the present 
occasion, he said, he should feel it his duty 
to communicate to the House, not only the 
particular subsidies granted by the treaty 
of Vienna to the three great powers, Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia, but also other 
expences that would be incurred by the 
preparations against France. Holland 
had agreed to give up certain Colonies, 
namely, Be:bice, Demerara, &c. ‘to this 
country, the advantage resulting from 
which would undoubtedly be great, and in 

return for this advantage, England was to 
pay one million to the sovereign of Hol- 
Jand and the Netherlands. By a further 
stipulation with Holland, this country was 
to pay Russia 150,000). annually, being 
the amount of the interest on a loan made 
by Russia to Holland, and it was further 
to pay half the expense of keeping certain 
frontier towns in the Netherlands in a state 
ofdefence. But this expense was not to 
be continved any knger than the line of 
fortresses should remain in the bands of 
the Sovereign of the Netherlands ; nor was 
the 150,0( 01. interest to be paid to Ruse 
sia in the event of that line being lost. 
‘The whole expense of this arrangement he 
calculated would be three mitlions. He 
would next come to the subsidiary part of 
the treaty of Vienna, by which five mil- 
lions were to be granted annually to the 
three powers of Austria, Russia, and Prus- 
sia; and the four contracting parties une 
dertook to maintain constantly in the field 
600,000 men, that was 150,000 meneach 
power. England was either fo have that 
amount in the field, or to pay for every in- 
fantry man supplied fer her, 20!. and for 
every cavalry man, 30]. But the com- 
mittee was not to suppose, because Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Frussia engaged to 
have in the field 150,000 men each for the 
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suusidy, that mouey was so much the ob- 
ject with those powers, that their exer- 
tions would not exveed such extent. The 
con'rary was the case, as he could shew 
most satisfactorily. Austria had now in 
Italy 150,000 men, so that if she were not 
hearty in the cause, the letter of her stipu- 
lation would be fulfilled; but, added to 
that amount, Austria had 150,000 mea 
within her own empire, ready to be 
brought into action. Thus had Austria 
500,0U0 men ready to co-operate against 
the common enemy. The condition of 
the Russian forces in arms was equally 
satisfactory. He had the happ/ness of 
saying, that as fine an artny as had ever 
taken the field had left Russia, and was 
approaching the Rhiae, to the amount of 
225,000, under Marshal Barclay de Tolli, 
accompanied by a volunteer force to the 
amount of 25,000 men. And oun the 
frontiers of Russia, that power had a force 
of 150,000, under General Wittgenstein, 
ready to come down, should occasion re- 
quire, it. Nor had Prussia made less ex- 
ertions than the two preceding powers, 
Prussia had in the field six corps, consist- 
ing, of 236,000 men. Whatever might be 
the opinion of the committee as to the 
amount of the subsidy, it could not be 
said that it was the money of England 
which put the forces of the Allies in mo- 
tion. (hear.) He concluded with moving, 
that 5,000, 0001. be granted to enable his 
Majesty to fulfil the stipulations of the 
treaty of Vienna, concluded with Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia. 

Mr. Bankes thought the Allied powers 
Oughtto try what would be the eflect of 
negociations, before a blow was struck. 

Mr. Whitbread, in an able speech, 
strongly contended against the necessity 
for war, which he insisted had no other 
object than the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, at the expence of the blood and trea- 
sure of Great Britain, 

After some further debate a division took 
place, when the numbers were—-for the 
motion, 160—against it, 16—majority, 
144 


Tuesday, May 30. 

Prince Regent?s Expenditure. 
_Lord Althorpe brought forward his mo- 
tion respecting the mis-appropriation of 
the 100,000. granted to the Prince Regent 
a3 an outfit on his assuming royal autho- 
rity, bis lordship maintaining that such 
sum had not been used as was directed by 
the act. Heconcluded with moving for a 


committee to enguire lato the application 
of the same. 

Lord Castlereagh opposed the motion, 
which went to impute something like cria 
minality inthe application of the 100,0001, 

Mr. Tierney, at great length supported 
the motion. He did not, he could not, 
believe that his Royal Highness, as Prince 
of Wales, would stoop to supply the Re- 
gent with wine, and charge for it ; that be 
would say, value my wine in my cellar as 
belonging to the Prine of Wales, and 
let me drink it as the Prince Regent 
(hear, hear !) The enquiry proposed by 
his nuble friend would be an act of justice 
to his Royal Highness, and the House 
would only discharge the justice which it 
owed to itself in voting for it. The history 
of that 100,000). was rather curious. On 
the 11th of February 1812, the bill for 
bestowing it was passed; on the same 
day, other bills zlso were passed, granting 
certain sums to the Queen and Princesses ; 
and then on the 15th of February came 
forth the celebrated letter to his Reyal 
Highness the Duke of York, informing 

him that the new era had begun (hear! 
hear !)—Vhat he believed was the true 
history of the transaction; and the new 
era certainly did commence at the price 
of 160 or 170,0001. a year—( Hear, hear.) 
It would appear, however, that the public 
had paid 100,000). twice over, and that 
might be proved without torturing any 
facts from their legitimate tendency. In 
the report of the committee in 1813, upon 
the expenditure of the civil list, there was 
asum of 104,(00l. in the fourth class of 
the Lord Chambeilain’s department, 
which excess arose almost wholly from 
the expences of Carlton House, and 
61,0001. of that was stated tw be for plate 
and furniture incident upon the assump- 
tion ofthe royal functions with proper 
splendour by the Prince Regent. In the 
department of master of the horse also, 
there was a charge of 15,0001. arising 
chiefly from the additional purchase of 
horses and carriages Consequent on the 
assump'ion of the Regency; so that, 
noiwithstanding the grant of 100,000], for 
the outfit, neither plate, nor furnitare, not 
hoyses, nor Carriages, were purc!)ased, but 
all those particular items aré 
tothe amount of 76,000]. Under those 
circumstances, would the House endure 
to be told that they were not to e: quire 
what had become of tne 100,000'., but 
that they must pay avother 100,0001, 
which had been employed ‘or the purposes 
contemplated in voting the first? (fear, 
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hear!) If ever there was a strong case 
made out, or ove which it was impossible 
for any man living to face, he firmly be- 
lieved it to be the pre ent; and if that 
House had any regard f r the opinion out 
of doors, they would not venture to refuse 
his noble friend the committee he required 
— (Hear, hear!) He was sure-the cha- 
racter of that House was more at stake, in 
the public estimation, upon that question 
than upon any other. The people would 
regard the whole transaction asa dealing 
between the crown and the House of Com- 
mons, and those who voted aguinst the 
mott.n of his noble friend would be consi- 
dered as paying their court to the crown— 
(Hear, hear, hear! from the ministerial 
benches.) 

Mr. Leach said he could not, after the 
most deliberate examination of the present 
question, come to the same conclusion as 
the Right Hon. Gentleman. On thecon- 
trary, he did not see the slightest grounds 
tor the propused inquiry—({Hear, hear.) 

The motion was strongly supported by 
Mr. Wynne, Mr. Ponsonby, Lord Folk- 
stone, Mr. Calcraft, and Lord Milion: 
and opposed by Mr. Long, the Solicitor- 
General, and Mr. Wortley. The House 
then divided— 

For the motion 105 | against it 225 | 
majority 120. 

Lord Milton then moved—that it ap- 
peared the 100,0001. made over to the 
commissioners had been applied contrary 
to the act of parliament ; which was ne- 
gatived without a division. 


Tux on Newspapers. 

Sir Charles Monck enquired whether 
the Right Hon. Gentleman intended to 
bring on that part of the schedule which 
elated tothe new tax on advertisements, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that he had had conferences with several 
persons who appeared to represent the 
sense of those individuals who were more 
immediately interested in the measure, 
and anarrangement had been agreed on 
which was supposed to meet the views of 
both parties. The general result of this 
arrangement was, that the progressive 
duty on advertisements should be aban- 
doned, and that in lieu of it there should 
be imposed a common duty of an additi- 
onal sixpence, making the whole 3s. 6d. ; 
and also an additional duty of one half- 
penny uponthe paper itself. 

Sir Charles Monck conceived that a new 
question arose out of this plan for traus- 


posing the new duties on advertisements 
and newspapers. It was generally consi- 
dered that the universal circulation of 
knowledge produced by daily jouinals, 
and other periodical publications, was one 
of the most extensive and substantial ad- 
vantages resulting from the liberty of the 
press. The House, therefore, ought to 
determine whether it might not be a duty 
they owed tothe public, whose interests 
were most concerned, to step in between 
government and the Editors of Newspa- 
pers, who he could easily apprehend might 
coincide in an arrangemeut convenient to 
both, but by no means equally beneficial 
to the public. He confessed he was very 
averse to seeing the necessities of the state 
supplied by means which seemed to tend 
to the suppression of general infurmation. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman, he hoped, 
would at least have no objection to posts 
pone the resolution for the present. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer as. 
sented tothe wish of the Hon. Baronet. 








Thursday, June 1. 
Sale of Slaves by the British. 

Mr. Horner renewed the enquiry, whe- 
ther there was any truth in the charge 
mace by the American commissioners at 
Ghent, that an English officer had seized 
slaves in America, and had afterwards sold 
them inthe West Indies. 

Mr. Goulbourn replied, that all the 
evidence on which the charge was founded 
was the single affidavit of a native of Vir- 
givia, which stated that such individual 
having been taken prisoner, had been car- 
ried to one of the Bahama Islands, and 
that while he was there another Britis 
vessel came into the harbour, with one 
slave on board, which slave he saw suld.— 
The affidavit of such individual further 
stated the name of the slave, of the ship, 
and of the person who bought the slave; 
and that he then understood that such was 
avery frequent practice on the part 0 
theBritish. On learning these particulat 
he (Mr. G.) forwarded them to the noble 
lord atthe head of the Colonial depart 
ment ; and that noble lord lost no time 
instituting the necessary enquiries. No at 
swer to them had as yet been received 
from the West Indies, but he trusted tht! 
a satisfactory answer would arrive in thi 
country soon enough to enabie him t 
state the result to the House before th 
end of the session. 

With this statement Mr, Horner af 
peared perfectly satisfied. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


I 


Drury-Lane. 

On Wednesday, May 24, the perform- 
ance was for the benefit of Mr. Kean. 
The Tragedy of * The Revenge’’ was 
the play, in which he appeared, for 
the first time, as the representative of 
Zanga. This character comes so com- 
pletely within the scope of his pow- 
ers, that failure could not for a mo- 
ment be anticipated. The many and 
unbounded marks of applause which 
were bestowed on Mr. Kean, were 
unequivocal proofs of the excellence of 
his delineation of the character he had 
assumed. The bitter hate and cease- 
less thirst for vengeance which fill the 


heart of the incensed African, and the. 


remorse which follows close upon the 
consummation of the ruin he medi- 
tates, Mr. Kean depicted with uncom- 
mon energy and effect. In the scene 
where he prepares Alonzo to see the 
trailor who had abused him, he was 
great; and more particularly at the 
moment when he discovers himself to 
be the villain. His exultation over 
his victim was finely characteristic, 
and the fiend-like joy with which he 
approaches to ‘* awake him to hor- 
ror,’’ electrified the house. 

** The Tobacconist” (Ben Jonson’s 
**Alchymist” compressed into two acts) 
was the after-piece, Inthis Mr. Kean 
gave the town a specimen of his comic 
talents as Abel Drugger, which are 
very considerable. The awkward gait 
and carriage of the plodding ‘* ven- 
der of tobacco,” he assumed with great 
felicity ; and his foolish terrors at being 
introduced to so august a personage 
as the Alchymist, were powerfull 
characteristic. The simplicity with 
which he opens the important business 
which he has come upon, respecting 
his shop door, and the eager, credulity 
with which he listens to the Doctor 
were pictured with the same suas, 


flis astonishment and admiration when 
he receives the intelligence that he 
was * born on a Wednesday,” was in 
the happiest slyle of farce; and his 
efforts at making love in a subsequent 
scene, convulsed the audience with 
laughter. The exertions of Mr. Kean 
were most rapturously applauded to 
the end, by a house crowded in every 
part tosuch a dgree, that many were 
obliged to retire without havingobtain- 
ed a sight of any part of the perform- 
ance. 

On Thursday the Istof June, that 
much admired and truly popular per- 
former, Mr. Bannister took his leave 
of the public—by whom for along 
series of years, his talents had been 
justly held in the highest estimation. 
The performances, on this cecasion 
were, Mr. Kenny’s excellent Comedy, 
The World, the after-piece of The 
Children in the Wood, and the musical 
entertainment of the Rival Soldiers. 
Mr. Bannister sustained the part of 
Echo, in the Comedy, and that of 
Walter, in the after-piece—in each of 
which he displayed that beautiful but 
rare union of strong comic power with 
great natural feeling—which is not 
less calculated to create lively, than 
to call forth tender feelings, and which 
deservedly placed him amongst the 
first actors of the present day—His 
entre excited a general shout of ap. 
plause which lasted for several mie 
nutes. Every part of the House 
seemedemulous lo cheerand encourage 
him in this trying moment, as he 
himself expressed it, more awful than 
that in which he first presented 
himself to the public. At the close of 
the Childrenin the Wood, Mr. Ban. 
nister came forward, amidst thunders 
of applause, and spoke to the follow. 
ing etlect ; 

** Ladies and Gentlemen—Seven and 
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thirty years bave elapsed since i ap- 

peared before you, my kind benefac- 

tors ; and | feel that this instant of 
separation ismuch more awful to me 

than the youthful moment when I 

first threw myself upon your indulg- 

ence. 

*¢ During my strenuous exertions to 
obtain your favour, how much have 
those exertions been stimulated and 
rewarded by the public ; and one vani- 
ty of my heart, which it will ever be 
impossible for me to suppress, must 
be the constant recollection of days in 
which you fistered me in my boy- 
hood, encouraged me progressively 
on the stage, and, after a long and 
continued series of service, thus cheer 
me at the conclusion of my profes- 
sional labours. Considerations of 
health warn me to retire ; your patro- 
nage has given me the means of 
retiring with comfort. What thanks 
can J sufficiently return for that com- 
fort which you have enabled me to 
obtain ? 

** This moment of quitting you nearly 
overcomes me : at a time when respect 
and gratitude calls upon me to express 
my feelings with more eloquence than 
J could ever boast, those very feelings 
deprive me of half the humble powers 
I may possess upon ordinary occasions, 

Varewell, my kind, my dear bene- 
factors.” 

This Address was not delivered 
withoul a species of effort which ren. 
dered it more touching—the Theatre 
rung with applause— the whole com- 
pany of Drury-lane came forward on 
the siage, to encircle and embrace 
their comrade who was so soon to 
leave them. He threw himself great- 
ly affected into their arms, and was 
borne away amidst tributes the more 
flattering and more precious, because 
so much of them was paid to his 
worth as an honourable member of 
society, and an upright and virtuous 
map. 

On Tuesday, June the 6th, the 
Opera of Artaxerxes was performed 
for the benefit of Mrs. Dickons, in 
which that accomplished warbler 
sustained the part of Mandane with 
most brillianteffect. A pupil of hers, 
a Miss Burrell, made her first appear- 

ance, in public, in the part of Ar- 


baces. 
good figure, a full and firm toned 
voice, which she manages with much 
taste and effect. Her execution igs 
chaste, and, upon the whole, her per- 
formance reflects ‘infinite credit on 
her preceptor. She was received with 
«reat applause, and promises to be, 
come a favourite. 

Ou Thursday June the 15th, a new 
historical Melo Drama, _— entitled 
Charles the Bold ; or, The Siege of 
Nantz, (translated from the French) 
was performed the firsttime at Drury 
lane Theatre, and was very favourably 
received. It possesses much ivterest, 
was exceedingly well performed, and 
promises to become a favourite. The 
translator, whom we understand is 
Mr. Arnold, has done great justice to 
the original. Mr. Bgaham, performed 
the part of Apollo, in Midas, the first 
time, and sang the simple airs, and the 
additional songs which he introduced, 
with considerable taste and effect. 


Covent-Garden. 

On Thursday, May the 18th, the new 

Farce of the Fortune of War was per- 
formed a second time at this Theatre. 
It has heen judiciously abridged, and 
went off with increased eclat and spirit. 
The scene of action lies in Germany, 
and as the title imports, amid war-like 
operations. The plot comprises seve- 
ral ludicrous incidents and whimsical 
situations, and the dialogue is neat and 
lively. Matthews, in Greenbrum, an 
overgrown and knavish cattle-feeder, 
was highly amusing ; as also was Jones, 
in Maurice, and Liston, in Vander- 
scamp. This pleasant Farce is from 
the pen of Mr. Kenny, to whom the 
public are indebted for many successful 
dramas. 

On Tuesday, June the 6th, mere 
chance, and the attraction of the Play- 
bill, Jed us to Covent Garden The. 
atre, for, on benefit nights, according 
to general usage, our critical func- 
tions we consider dormant. These 
nights are a sort of holiday for 
both actors and audience, in which 
they are supposed to meet with a more 
than ordinary disposition to please and 
be pleased ; the former adding a little 
to their wonted-diligence, and the latter 
abating a little of their accustomed 
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fastidiousuess. With these soit of 
good humoured feelings we went to 
the Theatre on Tuesday, and we take 
notice of the entertainments rather 
out of gratitude for a pleasant evening, 
than with any view of entering into 
their merits, though indeed, if we 
were disposed to be critical, our report 
would be far from unfavourable. The 
once celebrated Youfig Rescius, new 
plain Mr, Betty, acted Alexander the 
Great, in Lee’s bombastic Tragedy of 
that name, for the benefit of Mass 
Foote. If we applaud his motive, ra- 
ther more than his performance, we 
must, atleast, say the latter was re- 
spectable. Miss Foote made her 
debut in tragedy, in the character of 
Statira. Her acting was highly cre- 
ditable to her. She is, as we predict- 
ed on her first essay, a very clever, 
promising young actress, and has a 
natural artless style of going through a 
character excessively rare in young 
proficients—who generally err on the 
side of declamation and exuberant ac- 
tion. 

The novelty of the night was the 
appearance of aLady in the character 
of Roxalana, in Bickerstalf’s farce of 
the Sultan ; she has every reason to be 
satisfied with the success of her at- 
tempt. Her person is light and airy, 
and her features delicate and pleasing, 
though she is evidently a 
passed the bloom of youth. We will 
not at present wander into any criti- 
cism upon her performance, a8 we 
hope at some future time to be further 
acquainted.—Till then, as she conti- 
bues we observe to keep her own 
name a secret, there is no reason why 
we should betray it. 

The evening concluded with the 
Romance of Aladdin, which character 
Miss Foote acted with a great deal of 
spirit. We were happy to see the 
house was crowded. 


Elopement.—On Wednesday, May 
the 24th, an officer, who eminently 
distinguished himself in the Peninsula, 
called at a respectable hackneyman’s, 
near Chelsea, and requested four 
horses togo to Epsom Races; but, as 
he was desirous to be at the races 
early, solicited the hackneymaa to let 


the horses take hin,in his own car- 
riage, as far as Croydon, that evening, 
This request was conditionally acquies- 
ced in, and the Captain started. On his 
arrival at Croydon, every thing that 
was necessary and luxurious was pro- 
vided for the servants and post boys, 
the latter of whom received strict or- 
ders to be ready at seven o’clock on 
Thursday morning. At four o’ciock, 
on Thursday morning the gallant hero 
determined to set off, ina coach and 
four, from Croydon, and proceeded 
between one and two stages, where he 
stopped a short time, until the fair 
object of his affections, who, we une 
derstand, is a lady of great fortune, 
leaped into his arms, and from thence 
into the carriage, and at seven o'clock ' 
precisely, to the great astonishment of 
the postilions, at Croydon, they were 
ordered to retura with all possible 
speed to Tottenham-court-road, ine 
stead of proceeding to the Races. So 
excellently was the journey planned 
for punctuality and dispatch, that on 
their arrival in Tottenham-court-road, 
a chaise and four from Barnet were in 
Wailing lo receive the fugitives, who 
lost no time in proceeding on their 
journey toward Gretna Green. Before 
Thursday was over the relations of the 
Lady discovered the elopement, but 
could not pursue the fugitives on 
accountof the want of horses, every 
animal of the quadruped species being 
in requisition at Epsom Races, 

On Saturday, May 27th, a shocking 
accident happened at the top of Con- 
duit-street. One of the labourers at 
the shaft sinking for the sewer of the 
intended new street was most dread. 
fully bruised by the fall of a heavy 
bucket upon him, He was taken up 
ih a senseless state, and carried to the 
Hospital, where be expired shortly 
aller. 

On Wednesday morning, May the 
Sist, one of the workmen was so serie 
ousiv hurt whilst empsolyed in the erece 
tion of the wew tunnel in Portland. 
place, by one of the boxes, 10 which 
the soil is raised to the surface, falling 
upon bim, owing to the rope, from 
which it was suspended, breaking, that 
he died in the course of the day. The 
unlortunate man has left a wife and 
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several small children totally destitute. 
The Coroner’s Inquest sat on the body 
on Thursday, and returned a verdict 
of— Accidental Death. 

On the Ist of June, a fine female in- 
fant, apparently about five weeks old, 
was left in a small basket at the door of 
Lady Harriet Courtenay, in Bedford- 

lace; it was wrapped up in a new 
lanket, and two changes of clothes 
left with it,and a label pinned to its 
breast with the words, “* My name is 
Ellen ; I have no friends, and am de- 
serted—take me under your protec- 
tion for God’s sake, and your little 
foundling will be grateful.” The 
child was taken in, but what became 
of little Ellen since, we have not heard. 

A recent and extraordinary Anec- 
dote —Near the turnpike gate on the 
Kent-road, for many years stood a 
Jame beggar. A gentleman had no- 
ticed the mendicant for some time, 
and was much pleased with his mild 
demeanor and address. He had long 
been in the habit of giving him a 
penny every morning at nine o'clock, 
when on his way to thecity, The 
gentleman, we are told, now holds an 
official situation in the Bank. This 
appareotly distressed object became 
Jately very infirm, and no longer took 
his usual stand. The philanthropist 
visited him at his obscure dwelling : 
he sent medicines and nourishment ; 
but, notwithstanding this kind atten- 
tion, he died, first making his will, and 
bequeathing all he possessed to his 
protector. Conceive the astonishment 
of the Gentleman, when he found 
that the object of his bounty had 
transferred to him the sum of fifteen 
hundred pounds. 

Extraordinary and distressing Case 
of Delivery—On Wednesday morning, 
June the 7th, atfour o’cloek, a poor 
woman, of the name of Margaret 
Steele, residing at No. 8, New-street, 
Chapel-street, Westminster, whose 
husband isa private in the Ist regi- 
ment of Foot Guards, now on service 
under the Duke of Wellington, was 
visited by the usual symptoms incident 
to labour: a Mrs. Becket, who occa- 
sionally officiatesas midwife, attended 
her, anda short time afterwards she 
was delivered of two male children, 


who rewain ip perfect health. A short 
time afterwards she brought forth a 
third boy, who expired soon after de- 
livery. She continued to feel the 
pains of labour, and a professional Gen- 
tleman attended, who did not antici. 
pate that the pains were more than 
those arising out of the general ope- 
rations, and he left the place, giving, 
however, strict directions, that if cir. 
cumstances required his assistance he 
would be ready to attend. The poor 
woman continued ill during the whole 
of the night : and on Thursday morn. 
ing, about four o’clock, she was again 
seized with the conceptions of preg- 
nancy, and absolutely brought forth 
the fourth child, dead ! She is ina fair 
way of recovery, and the two first 
born are, to appearance, in perfect 
health. Assoon as this extraordinary 
circumstance was made known, many 
persons who knew that she had been 
left in great distress, came forward 
and contributed in a liberal manner to 
the alleviation of her sufferings, and a 
subscription is resolved on to assist 
her in her situation. 


Extensive Robbery committed during the 
grand Fete at Burlington House. 

Marlborough-street—W hen the vari- 
ous articles borrowed from many, indi- 
viduals to furnish thejtables came to be 
collected, it was discovered that pro- 
perty tothe amount of 500 guineas 
and upwards, consisting of plate, glass, 
china, &c. &c. &c. had been siolen 
from the premises, and although 
strong suspicion was attached to many 
persons, every attempt to discover the 
depredators was ineffectual. At 
length, however, a young woman of 
the name of Roper, was detected in 
offering some china for sale at a shop 
in Swallow-street. Upon her being 
interrogated, it came out that her 
mother Jane Southall had been em- 
ployed four hours at Burlington house. 
Aun Officer was dispatched to her 
lodgings in Jermyn-street, where a 
quantity of plate, china, and many 
other articles were found. The mo- 
ther and daughter were brought to this 
Office on Wednesday last, and under- 
went an examination; nothing how- 
ever of importance came out in evi- 
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dence, as of the numerous persons thal 
attended, none were able to swear po- 
sitively to the property. As others 
are suspected to have heen concerned, 
Roper was conditionally liberated, and 
Southall was remanded, 

On Tuesday evening, June the 13th, 
about seven o’clock, an inquest was 
held at the sign of the Grave Mour- 
per, on the Whitechapel-road, before 
J.W. Unwin, Esq. on the body of 
Mary Ann, Davies—Susannah Hoare 
deposed, that she had been acquainted 
with the deceased nine months, who 
lived with Wm. Russel, and ocenpied 
the next apartment to her, at No. 6, 
Essex street Whitechapel. Early on 
the morning of the 19th of last month, 
she came home in company with ano- 
ther woman, having been out all night. 
Shortly after, witness went out for 
half an hour, and was informed on 
her return that the deceased fell out 
of the window ; but on seeing her she 
said she did it to avoid Russel, who 
was sharpening a knife to cut her 
throat: some persons cried out to get 
aconstable, and take him into custody, 
but a coach was procured, into which 
he assisted to put her, and accom- 
panied her to the London Hospital, — 
Edward Turner, a pupil at the Hos- 
pital, deposed to her being brought 
there ov the 19th of last month ; she 
appeared in great pain, but was per- 
fectly sensible and collected; she talk- 
ed of a man using her ill, but did not 
say he threw her out of the window. 
On examination he discovered her hip- 
hone fractured ; she continued to get 
worse uotil Friday last, when she cied 
in the greatest agony.—Mary Wil- 
leby, nurse in the Hospital, attended 
the deceased since the 19th until her 
death. Afew days before her death, 


she heard her say she had no hopes of 
recovery ; and that in consequence of 


Russei having fastened the door, and 
sharpening a knife to cut her throat 
with, she formed a resolution to fly 
out of the window, as he behaved 
very ll to her before 5 she said she had 
been drinking that morning, but not 
$0 as to aflect her.-—The Jury returned 
a verdict of Wilful Murder against 
William Russel, who is committed on 
the Coroner’s warrant, 


Vox. li, June, 1815, 


Coroner’s Inquest.—On ‘Tuesday, 
May 30, there was an Inquest held at 
the house of Mr. Thomas Higginson, 
the sign of the Ship, in Berkeley. 
street, St. John’s, Clerkenwell, before 
George Hodgson, Usq. Coroner for the 
county of Middlesex, on view ofthe 
body of Mrs. Aun Power, wife of Mr. 
Anthony Power, a Gentleman well 
known to the literary world, whose 
death was occasioned by her own act, 
in taking alarge quantity of landanum, 
Mr. Power, the husband of the deceas- 
ed, being sworn, said, that he had the 
misfortune to be imprisoned in New- 
gate for debt, which circumstance so 
affected the mind of Mrs. Power, that 
she was very much deranged, She 
was of a proud spirit, and would rather 
see him dead than immured within the 
walls of a prison. That in consequence 
of this spirit she came to visit him in 
Newgate a few days previous to his 
liberation, which was the week before 
last, and brought with her two bottles, 
each of which contained two ounces of 
opium, that on her presenting bim the 
bottles, she told him what they con- 
tained, saying, if he was a man of spirit, 
he would drink them off, and they 
would release him from his imprison. 
ment, and revenge him on his relent- 
less creditors. Witness answered her 
that he was not yet tired of his exist- 
ence; that he expected money from @ 
friend in the country, to whom he 
applied by letter. That in consequence 
of this application to his friend, he 
obtained a remittance that enabled him 
to settle with bis creditors, and obtain 
his discharge from prison. On Thurs- 
day last as he sat writing at his desk, 
some trifling words passed between 
him and the deceased; on which he 
said rather hastily to her, Don’t be 
a foo! ;”’ these words so irritated her, 
he saw her go to the cupboard, and 
pour some liquor into a cup, which she 
mixed with water and drank ; there 
was some gin in the same cupboard, 
which witness thought she mixed with 
water and drank ; until she came be- 
hind him, aud putting her hands round 
his neck, she embraced him, crying, 
and said, Forgive me, my dear Power, I 
am going to leave you ; the thing is 
done, and it cannot be helped, 1 am 
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now sorry for it, but it is toolate, | 


have drank all the laudanum. If you 
wish to save my life, send immediately 
for a physician. Witness became 
dreadfully alarmed, and sent instantly 
for Mr Chamberlain of Aylesbury- 
street, surgeon; he not being at home, 
Mr. Shipley, his assistant, attended, and 
used every means in his power to 
preserve her life without effect, as she 
expired the same evening. Mrs. Power 
had 1001, a year annuity in her own 
right.—Mr. Shipley, assistaut surgeon 
to Mr. Chamberlain, of Aylesbury- 
street, being sworn, said, that he came 
to visit the deceased, whom he found 
in a dangerous state; he administered 
a very strong emetic, which she very 
readily swallowed, and afterwards 
drank a great quantity of warm water ; 
that she vomited about six quarts, and 
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threw up a great deal of the laudaoui ; 


but from the powerful effects of the 
quautity she had taken, —_ effort 
to preserve her life proved ineifectual, 
as she expired the same evening. Ver- 
dict—Lunacy. 

On Wednesday morning, May 31, 
one of the workmen was so seriously 
hurt whilstemployed in the erection 
of the new tunnel in Portland-place, 
by one of the boxes, in which the soil 
is raised to the surface, falling upon 
him, owing to the rope, !rom which 
it was suspended, breaking, that he 
died in the course of the day. The 
unfortunate man has left a wife and 
several sinal} children totally destitute, 
The Coroner’s Inquest sat on the body 
on Thursday, and returned a verdict of 
—Accidenta!l Death, 
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Distressing Aceident.—On Monday 
the 2lst of May, at Manchester, the 
children in connexion with the Esta- 
blishment, to the number of 7976, went 
in procession to the Old Church in 
that town. The juvenile crowd hav- 
ing entered the church, and the War- 
den about to commeuce the service, 
when suddenly a most distressing acci- 
dent arose from unfounded affright, 
timilar to that we had to record a few 
weeks back. It appears that one of 
the windows in the Trafford Chapel 
having been accidentally broken on 
the exterior, a simuliancous risiag of 
the children upon a form, to ascertain 
the cause, was the consequence, 
which springing up at the lightened 
end, and failing again instantly, the 
noise created an alarm, shrieks ensued 
from the women, who were possessed 
with indescribable emotions of dread 
and alarm, and a precipitate rush of 
the childreo to escape, produced the 


catastrophe which spread a general 
gloom in that quarter of the town the 
remainder of the day. But fully 
weighing the circumstances of the 
case, it may be considered a signal 
mercy that the misfortune did noi ex- 
tend caoond the loss of an individual, 
We find one youth perished in the 
coufusion, five others sustained vari- 
ous injuries, and were conveyed to the 
Infirmary. This equally unforeseen as 
unhappy event put a slop to the ap- 
poiuted sacred duties, and the intended 
collection was lost to the charity. 
On the 31st of May, about eleven 
o’clock, Mr. Garnerin, the Acronaut 
and Proprietor of the Philosophical 
Theatre, Spring-gardens, met witha 
very serious hurt on the Hackuey 
Road, He was superintending the 
conductors of a very handsome Stag 
he imported to this country, for the 
bet mg of ascending in a Ballovn, 
aving been tutored by the famous 
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Franconi. When about midway be- 
tween London and Hackney the Stag 
was suddenly assailed by a furiousdog, 
which so terrified the poor animal, 
that in his endeavours to extricate 
himself from this assailant his hind foot 
siruck Mr. Garnerin so powerfully on 
the left eye as to make him at first 
apprehensive of its loss, besides other- 
wise hurting him. The Stag then 
bounded away with the greatest rapi- 
dity, and Mr. Garnerin has heard no- 
thing of him since then. He is ex- 
tremely docile, will take sugar or 
potatoes from a person’s hand, and is 
easily conducted hy one person guiding 
him behind, while another leads him 
gently by the cord attached to his bri- 
de, but no other method will induce 
himto move. As the cord from his 
bridle swept the ground he no doubt 
waseasily caught, and we hope the 

ron who has him in possession will 
is the generosity to inform Mr, 
(arnerin where he is, as the loss of the 
animal would prove a very great aug. 
entation to this disagreeable acci- 
dent. 

AChalybeate Spring has been dis- 
covered at the beautiful 
Rickerscote, near Stafford, on the 
estate of T. 8. Perkins, Esq. The wa- 
tes have undergone an analysis, by 
Mr. Brand, the celebrated Protessor 
of Chemistry, and are found to contain 
the most approved proportions of sul- 
phates of magnesia, soda, and lime : 
oxyd of iron, muriats of soda, &e. &e. 
The smell of the waters, as well as 
their constituent properties, give 
them a close affinity tu those of 
Harrowgate : and the aspect and 
geography of the land would serve to 
Warrant the supposed existence of 
those means by which that afiiaity is 
developed. 


A Robber Shet.—On Saiurday, June 
Sd, about twelve o’clock, the family 
ofJoha Young, Esq. of Corshas 
House, South-street, Newpor. were 
alarmed by two robbers, vio had 
sealed the garden wal!, and were 
attempting to break open -he parlour 
Wndow.—Mr. Young seized a gun 
loaded with shot, aud fired from the 


d-room window, the contents of 


village of 


which killed ove of them on the spot, 
who proved to be Henry Birchall, a 
private in the 23d foot. The other, 
in making his escape, wounded himself 
with the glass on the Lop of the wall, 
and was recognized the next morning 
about ten o’clock ; his name is Tho- 
mas Wood, of the same corps, and he 
is now confined in Bridewell. A Jury 
sat on the body of the deceased, and 
returned a verdict of justifiable homi- 
cide. This isthe third time in less than 
a fortnight, that Mr. Young’s premises 
have been entered, and several articles 
stolen. 

Baronial Fete at Arundel Castle.— 
His Grace the Duke of Norfolk left 
town on the 10th of June to superin- 
tend the arrangements for celebrating 
the Six Hundredth Anniversary of Mag- 
na Charta, the Great Charter of the 
Liberties of England, and the basis of 
our Laws and Liberties, which derived 
its origin from Edward the Confessor. 
The preparations for this fete have 
been long in a state of progression.— 
A noble Gothic hall has been built ex. 
yressly for the occasion ; it is 80 feet 
Re by 35, and the height is 30 feet 
Mr, Backler has finished a most exqui- 
sile work for a Gothic window, 
emblazoned with heraldic ornaments. 
The immense range of rooms. all after 
thé purest specimens of the florid 


Gotbic, will beliehted up in the most 
brilliant style. ‘The prise pal banquet 
vill be given to the ancient and jlluse 
frious Knights of ine Sarier on the 
2ist. The prinee hegonut, th Duke 
ol York, and the whe of Clarence, 
will do ihe honours of the table all 
the Kaughts will appear in the fuil 
costuine of the Order, bor thy dayg 
there will be tourtaments viven in 
the ancient sivic, succeces by ‘balls 
and Cres e 5 ( live ; 
ti 15. th is tase heel shimenuce. 
fuen d tt fee wilt la 21 days. 
he atterstions inehing at the 
Pas:.ou m Bouehton are on a creak 
sCa aud at au ous expence, A 
new gallery, 165 feet long, and 17 
wide, isforminy, for whieh ihe; ide 
IS lines hittely MmelLimorphosed, 
‘Lhere are between 4 an workiicn 
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daily employed ‘on it, so asto give the _ 


hope of its being finished by the 
Regent’s birth-day. 

A Beluga, or snow-white whale, was 
eaughta few days ago in the Firth of 
Forth, and brought to Fdinburgh. It 
is a native of the Arctic Seas, and was 
never known before so far to the 
South. 

Late on Friday evening the 9th of 
June as Mr. White, an Auctioneer, and 
Mr. Bucklow, of the Swan tno, both 
of Bedford, were returning from Ouk- 
Jey on horseback, the latter fell from 
his horse, near the Clapham toll-gate. 
Mr. White left Mr. B. in the care of a 
waggoner passing by, and proceeded 
to the house of Mr. Short, a Surgeon, 
and thenee to the Swan lon, where he 
ordered out a chaise and three servants 
to Lhe assistance of their master. He 
then returned to Mr. Short, who re- 
quested him to goon to Mr. Bucklow, 
saying that himself and Mr. Worley, 
his assistant, would set off without 
delays. Mr. Worley followed Mr. 
White in about four minutes; and 
when he had rode about a quarter of 
a mile, he sawa person lying insensi- 
ble in the road, whom he supposed to 
be Mr. Bucklow. On the arrival of 
the chaise, he instantly returned with 
the sufferer to the Swan Inn; when, 
after they had removed the blood from 
the ‘ace, they discovered it to be Mr. 
White, instead of Mr, Bucklow. Mr. 
W. languished in the same insensible 
state until Monday, when he expired. 
In the evening a Coroner’s Inquest sat 
on the body, who returned a verdict, 
that the deceased died of a concussion 
of the brain, occasioned by a contusion 


on the head; but how or by what 
means he came by the contusion there 
was no evidence to produce. After 
the discovery of Mr. White’s situation, 
the chaise was again dispatched for Mr, 
Bucklow, who was found io a_ similar 
state about a mile further on the road, 
He is yet alive, but very faint hopes 
are entertained of his recovery. 

Singular Circumstunce.— Mc. Carey, 
hosier and hatter, in Nottingham, hag 
been afflicted some time with a com. 
plaint, which baffled medical aid, and 
which seemed to threateu his life. On 
Monday se’nnight a blisiering  plaiste 
was laid on his left side, and on Tues 
day morning he felt something prick 
him severely underit, when, on exa 
mination, acommon sewin? needle was 
found making its way out of the flesh, 
in a very covroded state, since which 
time he is recovering very fast. Mr. 
Carey remembers having swalloweda 
needle seven years ago, and there isno 
doubt of this being the identical nee- 
die, and that it has been the cause of 
his complaint. 

A few days ago a young man, with- 
in a few miles of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
while on his way to meet his sweet: 
heart at the market at the latter 
place, the elements began to darken, 
the lightning darted its vivid flashes, 
the thunder roiledaloud ; and, as he 
was passing overa lofty hill, in the 
parish of Smisby, he was struck by the 
electric fluid, and killed on the spot. 
His cloaths were literally tora from 
his body, his watch-chain was cut in 
twain, and his watch and some silver 
were melted ia his pocket. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED, JUNE, 1815. 


MINERALOGY. 


Phi'lips’s Outline of Mineralogy and 
Geology, 5s. 6d. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 


Practical Observations in the Treatment 
of Gleets, by J. Andiee, Is. 6d. 

A View of the Relations of the Nervous 
Systein in Health and in Disease, 7s. 6d. 
“The History of the Smal! Pox, by James 
Moore, Meu ber of the Royai College of 
Surgeons of London, Surgeon of the 2d 
Regimeut of Life Guards, and Director of 
the Nationa! Vaccine Establishment: also, 
Author of the Campaign in Spain, by 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Jonn Moore, K. B. vo, 
with an engraved frontispiece, price 12s, 
boards. 

Carmichael’s (Richard, M. R. I. A.) 
Essay on the Venereal Diseases, which 
have been confounded with Syphilis, 4to. 
price 11. 18s. boards, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Allwood’s Warburtonian Lectures on 
the Prophecies, 2 vols, 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Naples a dthe Campacua Felice, 11. 1s. 

Mathias on the Writings and Character 
of Gray, 7s. 

Chateaubriand’s Recollections of Italy, 
England, and America, 2 vols, 18s. 

Chateaubriand on Revolutions, 12s, 

Essays Religious and Moral, 7s. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register, vol 56, 16s. 

Hints regarding the Agricultural State 
of the Netherlands, compared with that 
of Great Britain, 5s. 

Reflections on the Progressive Decline 
of the British Empire, and the Necessity 
of Public Reform, by H. Schultes, 1s. 6d, 

Memoirs of Pious Women, 3 vols, 8vo. 
1). 16s.; or, vol 3 sold separate to com- 
plete former sets, 15s. 

The Norrisian Prize Essay for 181). 3s, 


Brief View of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, Is. 

Quarterly Review, No. XXV. 6s. 

General View of the Political State of 
France, 3s. 

Digest of the Laws of the Customs, by 
Mr. Jicking, 51. 5s.—royal paper, 2 vols, 
TL. 17s. Gd. 

Godwin’s Lives of Edward and John 
Phillips, nephews and pupils of Milton, 
Ato. #1. 2s. 

Rejected Pictures, or a Supplement to 
the Royal Academy Catalogue for 1815, 
price 5s, 6d. boards, 

Rasseil’s Advice to his Son, 12mo. 2s, 
sewed. 

Saint-Pierce’s (J. B. H. de) Harmonies 
of Nature, 3 vols, Sv. price 11, 16s. 
boards, 


French, 3 vols, $vo, 11, 16s, 





sewed. 

Starke’s Letters from Italy, 2 vols, 8vo, 
11]. 4s. boards. 

Stanley’s (Rev. Edward) Series of 
Questions on the Bible, 12mo. price 3s.6d. 
boards. 

Key to ditto, 1s. 6d. sewed. 

Townsend’s Armageddon, 4to. il. 11s,6d, 
boards. 

Tweddell’s (Rev. Robert,A.M.) Remains 
of the late John Tweddell, 4to. price 31. 3s. 
boards. 

Vaughan’s (Rev. Edward T, M.A.) Ac- 
count of the Rev. Thomas Robinson, 
M.A. $vo. price 12s. bds. 

Vincent’s Introduction to Arithmetic, 
8vo, 6s. bds, 

Drennan’s Fugitive Pieces, 8s. 

Elven’s Heraldry, 9s. 

Zibliotheca Anglo-Poetica; or a De- 
scriptive Catalogue of a Rare and Rich 
Collection. fearly English Poetry: In the 
possession of Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown.  Iilustrated by occasional 
Extracts and R:« marks, Critical and Bio- 
graphical, ‘oyal 8vo. price 11. 14s. boards. 

Gray (S. Esq.) on Population, 4to. 
2), 2s, boards, 
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Journal of Liewellia Penrosc, aSeaman, 
4 vols, 12mo. price 11. 4s. boards. 

Kirby’s Wonderful Museum, vol 5, 
8vo. price 12s. boards, 

Lambe’s (W. M.D.) Additional Reports 
on the Effects of a peculiar Regimen, 8vv. 
price 12s. boards. 

Letters from France, written by a Mo- 
dern Tourist, 8vo. price 4s. sewed. 

Larrey’s (D.J.M.D.) Memoirs of Mili- 
tary Surgery, 8v0. price 9s, boards. ~- 

‘Townsend’s (Rev. Joseph, M A.) Cha- 
racter of Moses, established for veracity 
as an Historian, vol, 2. 4to. price 11. 16s. 
boards. 

Broughton’s (S.D.) Letters from Portu» 
gal, Spain, and France, written during 
the Campaigns of 1812-14-14, Svo. price 
12s. boards. 

Merrick’s (Rev. James, M.A.) Selec- 
tion of the Psalms of David, 1$mo. price 
3s. 6d. boards. 

Marsh’s (Herbert) Hore Pelasgica, 
Part the First, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards. 

Northcote’s Supplement to the Memoirs 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 4to. 15s. boards. 

Owen's (John, D.D.) Exposition of the 
Epistle'to the Hebrews, 7 vols, 8vo. price 
31. 133. 6d. boards, royal 8vo. 5]. 5s. bds. 

Robinson’s (John, D.D.) Theological, 
Biblical, and Ecclesiastical Dictionary, 
$vo. price 11. 8s.bds. 

Apostolical Preaching Considered, Svo. 
price 7s. boards. 

Bloomficld’s (C. J. A.M.) Callimachi, 
8vo. 14s. boards, 

Bingham’s (Peregrine, A.B.) Law and 
Practice of Judgments and Executions, 
Svo. price 14s. boards, 

Beauchamp’s (M. de) Narrative of the 
Invasion of France in 1814, 2 vols. 8vo. 
price Il. 1s, boards, 

Beck witl’s (H. M.) Fragmenta Antiqui- 
tatis, or Ancient Tenures of Land, and 
Jocular Customs of Manors, 4to.2/.12s,6d. 
bds. royal 4to, 3\. 3s, boards. 


Chateaubriand’s (f. A. De) sur les Re* 
volutions, 8vo. 12s. boards, 
~-——-—-—. Souvenirs d’ Italie, d’ 
Angleterre, et d’Amerique, 2 tomes, 8vo. 
18s. boards, 

Campbell’s Traveller’s Guide through 
Belgium, Holland, and Gérmany, 12mo, 
ws, boards, 





NOVELS. 


The Annals of Orlingbury, 2 vols, 10s, 


POETRY. 

Southey’s Minor Poems, 3 vols, 18s. 

Helga, by the Hon. W. Herbert, 12s. 

Wordsworth’s (William) White Doe of 
Rylstone, or, the Fate of the Nortons, 
a Poem, 4to. price 11. 1s. boards, 

Harstonge’s (Matthew Weld, Esq.) 
Ode to Desolation, with some other Poems, 
8vo. price 7s. boards. 


RELIGION, 


Tracts on the Origin and Independence 
of the Ancient British Church, 9s. 

Jebb’s Sermons, 10s. 

The Duty of the Present Crisis, Is. 

The Challenge answered, or the Bap- 
tismal Commission in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel proved tu be the genuine words of 
Christ, 6d, 

Pott’s Charge to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of London, at the Primary 
Visitation, 2s, 

Practical Sermons for every Sunday in 
the Year, 3 vols, 16s. 6d. 

Hey’s Principles of Civilization aud 
Christianity, 3s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


General Cockburn’s Voyage to Cadiz, 
Gibraltar, Sicily, &c. with 33 plates, 
2 vols, 21. 12s, 6d. 


BILL OF MORTALITY, FROM MAY 24, 1815, TO JUNE 28, 1815, 


BURIED. 
Males G19 2 san 
“ sie . : 1371 
Females 877 Females 692 § 


CHRISTENED. 
Males 1008 , 1885 


Wherevf have died under two years old 367 < 





Peck Loaf, 3s. 11d. 3s. 11d. 3s, 10d, 3s, 10d. 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44d. per |b, 


Qand 5.112{ 60and 70, 126 
5Sand10. 60})70 and 80. 89 
lv and 20. 471] 80and 90. 41 
Wand 50. 99190 and 100, il 
30 and 40. 156 
40 and 50. 163 

50 and 60 . 135 


Between 
















By 


Mi 
Sur 
Her 
Bet 
Hui 
Nor 
Rut 
Lei 
Not 
Der 
Staf 
Sak 
Her 
Wo 
Wa 
Wil 
Ber 
Oxf 
Bue 
Bree 
Mor 
Rac 


Lond 
Wes 
B rir 
Croy 
Bites 
Grav 
Gran 
firan 
Hud 
Kenr 
Lane: 
Leics 
Moni 
Neat 
Oxfo: 
Peak 
Reger 
Roch 
Stratf 
Wore 


Globe 
Impe 
Albio: 
Rock, 
Wor 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
3y the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
“Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended June 17, 1815. 







































































INLAND COUNTIES MARITIME COUNTIES. 

Wheat} Rye | Barley| Oats |Wheat} Rye |Barley | Oats. 
s d}s. djs. d.j 8 dj |}s. djs. d.js djs d. 
Middlsx.| 63 2} 32 30 1/28 Oj/Essex . .1/ 63 1] 31 30 §6|25 10 
Surrey | 64 34 29 6) 27 4iiKent . «|| 63 27 26 4 
Hertford) 57 8} 28 31 4) 24 10)Sussex . || 60 &|—— 28 6 
Bedford | 67 4 $2 3) 24 6)Suffolk . .| 61 6j|———) 29 8/24 4 
Huntin. | 62 8}———| 31 21 6)|Cambridge.|| 58 8 27 «218 6 
Northa. | 63. 8| ———-] 27 3} 19 10) Norfolk .j| 60 5] 30 24 19 11 
Rutland | 61 6j———/ 28 3] 22 G/iLincoln. {| 59 9] 38 27° «4/17 10 

Leicest. | 67 3]-————| 32 ['92 sllYork - . 65 3] 40 | 30 621 
Notting.| 68 8] 39 30 6) 23 4|\Durham | 72 |- a. 7 
Derby §0 2 —--——-| 28 2)INorthumb..!) 64-8} 43 4] 27 1/24 3 
Stafford | 77 4|———| 31 13] 25 4/lCumberlan || 68 7) 36 10, 29 8|29 4 
Salop 79 4) 53 10) 33 8} 35 5||Westmorla.}| 79 4] 40 32 33 2 
Herefor.| 72 6] 40 | 29 8] 29 11\\Lancaster .|| 74 5 ‘5 6 
Wor’st. | 70 8} 38 33 11} 28 7'iChester || 75 sae 6 g 
Warwic.| 72 0 36 61 27 QilFlint . «|| 72 7] ——_—_—!| 36 11/30 6 
Wilts 60 0} ——!| 29 6] 29 6)|Denbigh .| 70 2j)———| 40 28 10 
Berks 60 Sj-———} 29 4) 299s Bij Anglesea .|/' 64 6)——-—/ 27 G)19 4 

Oxford | 67 ——} 29 96 6\\Carnarvon.|} 74 4|———} 31 6}24 

Bucks {64 4|———| 33 6) 27 9| Merioneth gl 8 ~eart 36 29 
Brecon | 82 5}, 33. 3} 228 ardigan .|) 69 |———| 30 816 6 
Montgo.| 88 40 $2 26 3ii\Pembroke .|) 57 9]———!/ 26 10) —— 
Radnor.| 76 44,-—/ 30 4] 30 4i/Carmarthe ; 68 ¢j———| 33 6/18 1 

| tlamorga..|) 73 1|--———| 40 26 
ne Gloucester.|| 74 4 aoe 30 9/26 7 

omersel 79 3i———) 3 2 
Averaze of England and Wales, Monmouth.|) 77 10) _ -—! 39 — 
Wheat 6s Lid.; Rye 3is. 7d. 3 Barley|[Jevon . .|| 73 81) ——-| 29 3/24 4 
Sis. Od.; Oats 25s. 7d.; BeansiiCornwall |) 8! ; ——| SI 726 6 

Sis. 5i.; Pease 39s 2d ; Oatmeal|[ dorset . «| 65 I1.———| 304/43 
29s. 2d. HHants . .) 69 Ilj———| 29 1J25 8 

a 
PRICES OF CANAL DOCK, FIRE-OVFICE, WATER-WORKS, 


BREWERY SHALES, &c. Ke. 


DOCKS, WATER-WORKS. 
London, 73/. per share Fast London, 63}..ner share 
West-India, 145/. ditto : a, ) 

—? ‘ ; Grand Junction, 34 ) 

C..NALS, Kent 

Birmingham, 690/. Ww. j x, 241. ditto 
( roydon 1! / 
aio” ‘ ; . P BRIDGES. 
Ellesmere and Chester, 80, 
Giraud Junction, 2004, Strand, 207, per share 
Grand Surry, 504 Ditto, Aunuities, 9/. per share, premium 
(irand Union, 5a. Southwark, 10/. per share, discount 
Huddersfield, 122. Vauxhall, . }0. per share 
Kennet and Avon, 19/. 10s D.iio, New, 42/. 10s. ditto 


Lancaster, 19/, 10s. 


MINES. 
Leicester Union, 1232. 


eralstone, 12/, discount. 
Monmouth, 158/, oe pe ~ a 
Neath, 240/. ial ia ka 
Oxford, 5002. LIVERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


Peak Fore st, 65/. 
Regent’s, 29/. discount 
Rochdale, 5'7/. 

Stratford upon Avon, 29/. 


London Institution, 42/. ditto 
Russell, 17d. ditto 
Surry ditto, 13/. ditto 


Worcester and Birmingham, 40/, SUNDRIES. 
INSURANCE: OFFICES, Highgate Archway, 10/. per share. 

Globe, 104/ share Great Dover St 5 i 

tobe, 104/. per share Great Dover Street, S0/. ditto 

Imperial, 49/. ditto Auction Mart, 21/. ditto 


Albion, 42/. ditto London Commercial Sale Rooms, 311. ditto 
Rock, Ql. 10s. Gas Light and Coke, 9/. 10s, per share, pm. 
Wore and Epmonps, Dock, Canal, and Stock Brokers, 9,Change Alley. 
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TO 


VOLUME 


ABSENCE, a juvenile piece 

Advice, roy: ul 

Accommodation Bills. 

Affec: 

Aliegory, au - - 

Ail:son v. Nouverre and others 
tors of the Norwich Union Fire 
Life Insurance office - 

Alliterative [pistle 

Anatomy and physiology of the brain 

Anecdote of Charles XII. - 

An: cdote of Hemy II. 

Anecdote of Coineille 

Ape, a wonderful one 

Aus'ria, Biographical Ske teh of the 
Emperor of - - 


See Bills. 
ing story - 


Diree 
and 


Bastille, memoirs of Henri de Latude, 
a prisoner in the - 109, 

Baudin, Capt. his Voyage,of dis: overy 

Bankrupt Laws, capital conviction uo- 
der the - - 

Beggar’s Opera, on the moral tenden- 
cy of ° ‘ 

Bernadotte, Crown Prince of Sweden, 
memvi's of - - 

Bill Broker, breach of trust by a 

Bills, Accommodation. Wan of no- 
tice of dishovour to the acceptor 

Birds, on their longevity . 

Bleak, observations on the word 

Blind and Dumb, commanication esta- 
biished between - - 

Bo» parte, memoirs of Napoleon 

Bonaparte, secret memoirs of Napoleon 

Books pubiished in January, 1815, 77; 
Feb, 161; March, 245; April, 325; 
May, 405; June 485 

Booksel ing. See Printing. 

Brain, anaiomy and physiwlogy of 

Eritish Coal-mines, inexhaustih lty of 

British Crown, preregative enjoyed by 
the : - 335, 

Butterfly. See Caterpillar. 


Canal, Dock, Fire-office, Water-works, 
Brewery Shares, ke. ‘ke. prices of 
163, 247, 327, 407, 487 


VoL, II, June, 1815, 


79, 


THE SECOND. 


PAGE. 


Cards, Nine Love, or other games at, 
explained - - 
Case of crim. con. 
Caterpillar and Buit 
Charles Il. 
the battie of 
Charles XII a 
Chest at Greenwich 
Chocolate See Tea. 
Christ, address on the resurrection of 
Church, religious peculiarities in the 
Seors’ - = 
Church: s, Chape's, and other places of 
religious worship, bill to exempt 
them fro:n parociial rates . 
Clerical Episile - - 
Coaches, the invention of ~ 
Coal Mines, inexhaustibility of British 
Coff-e. See ‘Tea. 
Common-place Look, extracts from 
Con) gil I'r.. ffic - - 
Contentinent, address to - 
Cooke, Robt. several questions asked 
him, and his an:wers ~ 
Coquetry, observati on - 
Curn, average prices 79, 163, 247, 


fly, a fable 


W ter . 


of 


orve 
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of 


407, 


Corn Laws 
Corneille, anecd: te cof 
Cottons See Si 
Counsellor » OF 
Craniclogy, Messrs. 
heim’s sysiem of 
Crim. Con, te esting case of 
Ciiticisin, mispiaced - 
Crown, attempt to steal it from the 
Tower = - 
Croydou, parishioners of, v. the Vicar, 
&e. - n o 
Curiosity, on political - 
Custom, a singular one mien d in 
Picardy . 
Customs and diversions of the ‘English 
Anglo-Norman period 
observations on the 


‘Tn ° 
Gall and Spurz- 


anil 


in the 
Cypress Tree, 


Day of Judgment, observation on Dr, 
Watts’s ode on - 


38 


account of his escape from 


270 
463 


456 


112 


461 

Q7 
194 
212 


350 
399 
858 


379 
267 
327, 
47 
129 
443 


281 

54 
463 
282 


319 


51 
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341 


418 
277 


282 








488 INDEX. 
PAGE. PAGE. 
Dick Misty, or the Se!f Tormentor 176 Italian resentment ° - 363 
Discovery, Voyage of Capt. Baudin on 53 Jvbnson, delicacy of Dr. - 35 
Dry Rot . - 210 Jude, observation by that French au- 
Dumb. Sce Blind. thor - . - 282 
Eagle, The, and the Lily; or a Bird’s King, the, can do no wrong ‘ 178 
eye view of the late revolution 288 Kingston, anecdote of the late Duchess 
Education, report of the Society for of - - - 195 
diffusing - ° 9 
Elizabeth, vanity of Queen - 195 Lady Jane © - 204 
E! quence, observations on - 256 Land Tax ° 213 
Embezzlement, charge of 384 Latude, Henri de, memoirs of 109, 181 
Emperor of Austria » bographi ical sketch Law, John, memoirs of - 87, 169 
of - $33 Life, the lottery of - 113 
English, customs and itéedons of Lilio, anecdote of = 362 
thei in the Anglo-Norman period 418 Literary Men, obser\ ations on the pre- 
English Monastery of La Trappe, ac- judices of - . 271 
count of the - - 74 Literary Purgatory o 441 
Epigram - - 289 Literary Fact, a curious one - 38 
Epistle, a clerical one - 27 Literary Review 39, 115, 196, 282, 
Epistle, an alliterative one - 39 364, 444 
Epitaph ~ - 47 Local Poor Acts e e 57 
Exalied Piety : 252 Locke’s Essay, verses on - 48 
Exchequer Bills - - 130 London and Westminster, account of 
Extracts fiom Hebrew Melodies 289 the principal buildings, streets, &c. 
21, 101 
Fairy Tale * « 104 Longevity of Birds ° 441 
Family Pilate. Morrison v. Orchard 58 Love, Hupeless, a song * 122 
Felicity, visionary 177 Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, their 
Female child, Sarah one indicted for ashes removed ° 36, 91 
stealing = 61 Lynedoch, Lord, late Sir Thomas Gra- 
Females, horrid custom of berning ham, memoirs of . - 1 
themselves - - 15 
Fires m - 12, 154 Man, extraordinary case of one who 
Flattery, successful - 363 crucified himself - 23 
Forgery, trial for, account of a 503 Man, the character ofa good kind of 191 
Fox, the Speeches of the Right Hon. Marie Antoinette. See Louis XVI. 
C. J. in the House of Communs, re- Maritius, manners and customs of the 
viewed - - 451 inbabitants of - - 16 
France, the Oriflamme, or ancient Medicine, two remarkable cases in 429 
Standard of - - 186 Memnon, an apologue - 434 
Frederic Wim. III. King of Prussia, Memoir on the means of purifying 
B.wgraphical sketch of - 81 corrupted water - 
Memoirs of Lord Lynedoch - 1 
Gout, pleasures of the - 257 Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte 409 
Greenwich, olest at - 213. Memoirs of a Crown Prince 
of Sweden $29 
Hamlet, Soliloquy in imitation of 48 Memoirs of Charles ‘Maurice Talley- 
Hand-writing, observations on - 26 rand Perigord, Prince of Beneven- 
Hanover, on the succession to the to, &c. ke. - . 165 
crown of - 8 Memoirs of John Law - 87, 169 
Hebrew Melodies, extracts from 289 Memoirs of Sir Hans Sloane - 249 
Heury II. anecdote of - 281 —— Sir James Stewart 252 
History, curious facts in Natural 460 Men, observations on the popetionnel 
History of the Campaign of 1814 45 Literary - 2 
House drains, method of preventing Mispleced Criticism - 282 
the disagreeable smell arising from 211 Miss and the Butterfly - 46 
Human Species, singular varietiesin 114. Modern Counsellors ~ 281 
Moorfields, the Maskersof, avision 115 
Imagination, strength of - 38 Morning, on the - - 20 
lustinct, on the various modifications Mortality, Bill of 78, 162, 246, 326, 
of - - - 258 406, 486 
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Motion, perpetual - 210 

Mouse, the field . - 368 

Muck, to runa ~ 424 
Muses Bower, the 46, 121, 203, 289, 

368, 456 

Natural History, curious facts in 460 
Nature, advantages of a taste for the 

general beauties of . 342 

Navigation, negligence in - 299 

Night. ugale, the ° - 289 


Nine Love. See Cards, 
Norwich Uuion Fire Office. See Allison. 





Oak Trees, Polish - e 
Occurrences, domestic 65, 151, 236, 
317, 397, 
— » provincial 66, 159, 242, 
323, 402, 
Ode to Hope - ‘ 
Omens. Sce Presages, 


Or flamme, or ancient Standard of 


125 
477 


482 
369 


France, account of - 186 
Origin of the name of the Scottish na- 

tion - 279, 352 
Ossian, on the originality and genuine- 

ness of the poems of - 187 


Othello, critical remarks ona passage 


in Shakespeare’s - - 18 
Parliamentary Proceedings, abstract 

of > 137, 221, 303; 385, 465 
Parochial Rates, Bill to exempt 

Churches, Chapels, and other places 

of religious worship from . 461 
Patriotism, anecdote of - 195 
Perpetual Motion - 2:0 
Picardy, account of a singular custom 

still preserved in some parts of 341 
Piety, exalted - - 282 
Poor Acts, local - 517 
Porto de la Trinidad, account of the 

Indians of . 345 
Potatoes, extraordinary crop of 295 
Prayer, the filial - - 204 
Preferment, on 194 
Presages and Omens, observations on 89 
Printing and Bookselling, a new pro- 

ject for the destruction of, for the 

benefit of the learned world - 436 
Promises, on great men’s, and the fate 

of their dependents - 431 
Promissory Notes - 1350 
Proverbial saying explained - 270 
Prussia, Biographical Sketch of Fre- 

derick William IIL. King of ~ 81 
Purgatory, literary - 441 
Query, Heraldic . - 8 
Racine, Voltaire an enthusiastic ad- 

mirer of - - 281 
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PAGE. 
Recipe for Worms - 2:12 
Recorder, Legislative and Judicial 57, 
129, 213, 298, 379, 461 
Refurmers, on the spirit of the 443 
Remaikable C.ses in medicine 429 
Resurrection of Christ, adress on 115 
Retrospect, Political 49, 122, 205, 
2:1, 370, 457 
Revolution, Bird’s-eye view of th: late 288 
Rheumat sm - - 211 
Rosé, the - - 204 
Royal lastitution - - 374 
Scots Church, religious peculiarities in 
the - - 112 
Scottish Nation, on the origin of the 
name of the - 279, 352 
Scrapiana, No. VII. - 37 
~—————, No. VIII, - . 113 
———————, No. IX. - 193 
—, No. X. - 281 
———, No, XI, - 362 
—_——_ No. Xil. . 441 
Scribbleomania, or the Printer’s De- 
vil’s Polic hronicoth - 199 
Scriptural Ovservation - 282 
Sexto , office.of - 60 
Silks, Wooilens, and Cottons, new 
method of cleaning 211 
Sixtus LV. Classica! taste of Pope 38 
Slander. Proof of allegation - 60 
Sloane, Sir Hans, memoirs of - 249 
Soldier, the - ~ 204 
Solicitor’s Copartnership - 131 
Soliloquy in imitation of Hamlet 48 
Song ‘ a 47, 121, 122 
Song to Laura - 568 
Sonnet - 290 
Speeches of the Right Hon. C. J. Fox, 
in the House of Commons, reviewed 451 
Spirit of the Reformers - 443 
Stanzas - - 456 
Stewart, Sir James, memoirs of 252 
Stocks, price of 80, 164, 248, 328, 408, 488 
Stone, Sarah, indicted for stealing a 
female child - - 61 
Story, affee ing - - 442 
Strength of Imagination - 38 
Succession to the Crown of Hanover 8 
Suicide - 13 
Sun, the dying Soldier to the Setting 122 
Sun, Pilgrims of, a poem 116, 356 
Sweden. See Bernadotte. 
Talleyrand, memoirs of - 165 
Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, a friendly cau- 
tion against drinking them very hot 430 
Tears and Smiles, kindred sources 122 
Theatre, Covent Garden 65, 151, 236, 
317, 397, 478 
———, Drury Lane 66, 152, 256, 
317, 597, 477 
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Tower, attempt to steal the crown Voltaire, an enthusiastic admirer of 
from the ° © 319 Raciue - - 281 
Transac'ions of Philosophical Socie- 
ties, and discoveries in Arts, Scien- Wake, the Quecn’s, a legendary poem 262 
ces, and Manufactures 53, 125, Wandering Jew, the - 194 
210, 295, 374,460 Water, interesting Memoir on the 
Translation, on the difficulty and dig- means of purifying corrupted 420 
nity of - - 353,427 Water-pipes, on the method necessary 
Trappe, La, account of the English to prevent their being frozen 265 
monastery of s a 274  Watts’s, Dr. observation on his ode on 
Traveller’s Complete Guide through the Day of Judgment - 282 
Belgium, Hollaud, and Germany, re- Way to be Wise - ~ 48 
viewed o . 444 Weather, on variations in the - 173 
Trinidad, account of the Indians of We'l.nzton, Life of the Most Noble 
Porto de la - - 345 Arthur Duke of, reviewed - 364 
Tru-t, breach of, by a bill broker 298 Westminster, account of its principal 
Truth, wh tis it? - 363 buildings. streets, &c. - 21,101 
Purkish Spy - ° 362 Wondertula - . 42 
Turoips, extraordinarily large 212 Wood, on planting barren lands with 107 
Wocollens. See Silks 
Vanity of Queen Flizabeth - 195 Worcester, account of King Charles 
Variations in the weather . 173 I1.’s escape from the battle of 28, 95 
Varieties in the human species 114 Work, extract from a rare and curious 
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